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INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Edwakd a. Freeman, in ^'Methods of Historical Study," and 
in a chapter entitled *^ Original Authorities," writes thus: **The true 
course of historical study is that for which the old school of Litera) 
Humaniores in this place (Oxford) gave a man so admirable a start. Let 
the student pick out two or three well chosen periods of history; one 
man will be drawn to one, another to another, according to the turn of 
his mind, and any period that can produce an author or authors fitted 
to serve as books will serve the purpose. I will not recommend one 
period before another ; I will only go so far as to hint that the 
second century }). o. and the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries a. d. have 
the twofold merit of being at once specially instructive and specially 
neglected." In Guizot's* Chronological Table of the seventh century 
there are but six writers to chronicle the bewildering succession of 
oveiits and ot men who were con torn )K>rane8 in that century. One is 
the Saint whose history I now attempt to clironicle, another is Fr6d6- 
gaire of Burgundy, a monk of Fmnce who lived before the middle of 
the seventh century, and a third is Jonas, an Italian monk, the Abbot 
of Bobbio, who wrote the life of Columban. 

In the ninth century there lived Walafrid Strabo, Abbot of Beiche- 
n<au, who wrote the life of Saint Gall, companion of Columb<an. 

The writings and sermons of Columban form moi*e than sufficient 
matter for a chapter, and there I have endeavored to show their dis- 
tinctive force. 

Another authority of the time 640-616, and most important, is 
Gregory of Tours, who lived 644-595 and who wrote an '^ Ecclesiastical 
History of the Franks." These writers, Columban, Fred6gaire, Walafrid 
Strabo and Gregory of Tours, called Plorentius, are my primary au- 
thorities ; chief among secondaiy authorities are the ^^ Acta Sanctorum" 
of the Bollandists, New Series, Vol. VII, p. 868, and the work called 
** Vie des Saints de Franche Comt6." 



* llisioiy o£ Oiyilizaiiou in Franoe. 
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Tlie collection of the materials for the ''Acta Sanctorum" was be- 
gun in 1629 by the Jesuit Bolland, a few volumes published in 1643, and 
the work was continued by his collaborators, and their successors, the 
so-called Bollandist Fathers, for one hundred and fifty years. The lives 
of fourteen hundred and seventy- two Saints are said to have been written 
in one month. The fifty- three volumes of the collection contain more 
than two hundred and fifty thousand lives of the Saints. This shows the 
extent of the literature. All the original series was written to satisfy the 
demands of the people in the seventeenth century. Such fertility did 
not proceed from the mere fancy of the aiithors, but represented facts 
in the lives of men, which in their turn correctly represented the spirit of 
the different ages in which they lived. In Volume VII of the new series, 
these authorities give dates and an exhaustive account of Columban's life 
in France. The Bibliography will be found on pages 11-13. I believe 
it to be exhaustive, but I can hardly say that this monograph can com- 
X)ete with it in that respect ! But it is time to state why I have chosen to 
compile a history of Columban. The reply is evident : 

lie is a neglected man in a neglected ]>eriod of history. What he 
had to do as a common monk in the monastery of Bangor in Ireland did 
not satisfy his activity, and when the moment arrived for him to leave his 
land and become a missionary, he doubtless felt an enthusiasm and au- 
thority equal to that which Augustine felt when setting forth on his mis- 
sion to Britain. ''It is to be remembered," says Montalembert, "that 
Ireland, converted by two slaves, became Christian through the influence 
of the Keltic Church, and was a missionary to Italy and Gaul long before 
Roman Christianity was ever known or practiced in Ireland.'*^ 

Columban, an Irishman, was a type of a distinct race and spirit. So 
strong was the following of the Irish Bangor Rule that at one time and 
under his (Columban's) leadership it threatened to eclipse the Benedictine 
Rule. Ozanam > says that Ireland never knew the exactions of Rome, 
and was the only place in the world where the Gospel took possession 
without bloodshed. 

Such hints from these two writers have whetted my curiosity to study 
in detail the life of Columban, who is easily the foremost representative 
of the Keltic Church on the Continent. And this testimony is the more 
interesting, when we know that Montalembert was a devout Roman 
Catholic. The chapters upon Ireland, France, Switzerland, Germany 

1 Monks of the West ' fitndes Gexmaniqnes, 11, 99. 
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and Italy are an attempt to portray Columban's life stripped of all tra- 
dition. The account of Bangor in the chapter on Monastic Life is to be 
depended upon, for it is compiled in part from the best and the latest 
Irish authorities. Concerning the speeches of Columban to Brunhild and 
her grandson, perhaps it would not be wise to accept them as facts which 
cannot be disputed, although their genuineness seems to me fairly proved. 
'* We know that we know nothing concerning the speeches that Gregory 
puts into the mouth of Clovis, for Gregory himself had no knowledge of 
tliem. When the testimony is insuiBcient to give us the scientific knowl- 
edge of a fact, llie only correct attitude is a confession of iguoixince. 
There is direct evidence to prove that Gregory of Tours derived many of 
his statements from oral tradition, which in distinction to written tradition 
the historian cannot accept. Sometimes the form of a phrase tells its own 
story when in the midst of a detailed narrative of legendary tradition we 
come across a curt, dry entry in analytic style obviously copied from a 
written document." * 

Concerning the chronology there is the greatest possible difference 
among the authorities. I can only hope that my reasons for assigning 
different events to different years will prove fairly reasonable. There is 
no absolute certainty for many of the dates given and we can only feel 
lolerabJy certain of llicni. The longer I have worked upon the compi- 
lation of these notes the surer I am of their incompleteness. 

If I can but direct attention to a really great and neglected man I 
shall feel more than repaid for the work that has been bestowed upon 
this subject. It is an attempt to show what has .been said by different 
authors, to which historians have merely referred. My effort has been 
to point out to tlie scholar a probable chronology .and a route, and to 
bring together exact information, that was before scattered throughout 
many books, and to show how many avenues of information have never 
been examined. 

Clarenob Wyatt Bispham. 

September, 1902. 

* LoebeU, Qregor Yon Toun, Leipaug, 1868. 
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COLUMBAN IN IRELAND 

CoLUMBAN, born about 646 a.d.< or 660' or 639,' came from an illus- 
trious Leinster family. Beginning with his young manhood, Columban 
commenced to devote himself enthusiastically to the study of Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Geometry and the Holy Scriptures.^ He pursued these studies 
under Senilis,' a man celebrated for his piety and learning. The teacher 
at once perceived the great ability of his pupil, who became quickly able 
^'to expound the Psalms in fitting language to his master,'' and ''to 
make many other extracts' from Holy Writ worthy to be sung and which 
formed an instructive reading." He also composed a metrical version of 
some of the Psalms.' 

The great teacher, Senilis,' brought his pupil to the monastery of 
Bangor, founded by S. Comgall,' Abbot in 689 a.d. This Abbot was 
roiiownod Tor his virtues and held in high esteem both for the fervor of 
liis faith and tlie order and discipline which he preserved. Here Colum- 
ban gave hiniBolf entirely to L'isting and prayer, in order ''that he who 
was to be a teacher of others, might show the learning which he taught 
more effectually by his own example." ' No historian gives any detailed 
account of this long period of probation, variously reckoned at from ten 
to thirty years. It is easy to understand the reason for this silence. The 
Bangor Rule rigidly observed, would allow no monk to become a person 
whose doings history could notice. Each day and night would be the 
endless repetition of penance, study, prayer and praise. It was only 
when called to the mission work in France and Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy, which took him away from his cloister, that the monk ceased 
to be a mere machine and became a man who had to think and plan for 
himself. When the student finds that as many as twenty different dates 
are given for the birth of Columban, it is also easy to understand why 
historians differ concerning the length of his stay at Bangor. 

* Webb. * Fletuy. * Lftnigan. * Jonas in the New BoUandists. 

* Siicb A veniion of the Psalms is not fonnd in the Fleming Oolleotion of the works of 
Columban. 'Jonas, Gap. ix. 
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Montalembert, evidently (Uiotiiig rroiii JonaH, and also supported by 
Fleury and Mabillon, implies ^ that Columban remained there but ten 
years. Strabo, Lanigan and Webb imply that Columban remained thei*e 
from twenty to twenty-five years. The *'Histoire Litt6raire"' agrees 
with the latter. Here is a difference— who is right f The Irish authori- 
ties, evidently following Fr§d6gaire and Strabo, give the date of his birth 
between 539-643 a.d. The MSS. of Jonas as given by Fleming, and 
Migne, and Volume VII of the New BoUandists' "Acta Sanctorum," 
differ among themselves by at least twenty years. 

I believe that the Irish authorities are more nearly right than Colum- 
ban' s Italian biographer or the BoUandists, and I shall endeavor to 
explain my belief by examining the internal testimony which Jonas 
unwittingly gives, as he states that "when Columban' s childhood was 
over, and he became older, he began to devote himself enthusiastically to 
the pursuit of Grammar and the Sciences and studied with fruitful zeal 
all through his boyhood and youth until he became a man." ' Again, he 
says, Columban ** betook himself to a holy man named Senilis who in- 
structed him in the knowledge of the Uuly Scriptures, . . . rj/'/cT he 
had been many years in the cloister." 

To sum up : He was a man (perhaps over twenty-one years) before 
he went to Senilis.^ To be so well instructed and to write a Commentary 
on the Psalter must have at least occupied from two to three yeai*s. 
Thus he must have entered Bangor when he was twenty-four or twenty- 
five years old — 564 a.d. He stayed there for " many years." * 

To acquire the Bangor Rule and its inflexible spirit must have taken 
at least twenty years. 

Thus I believe that Jonas argues against himself and that in the 
following pages we follow the adventures, not of a boy or man in his 
early youth, but of a man of determined spirit from forty-five to fifty 
years of age. 

> <« Imply" is hardly a good term for a history. It arises from the yarious dates given 
for Oolnmban's birth, and the exact and absolute date of the Lnxenil foundation. 
•IIL606. 

" In Migne's " Patrilogie Latinie Oursus Oompletus," Vol. LXXXVn, Cap. vii. 
♦ Gap. vii. • Gap. ix. 
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COLUMBAN IN FRANCE 

Befokb the landing of Augustine in Britain an Irish monk found his 
way to the Continent of Europe and began tlie conversion of German 
bribes in a region once more regained by heathen tribes and dominated by 
Uiem. From this time the cliief apostles to Germany, Boniface and 
Oolumban, went torth from Britain, and Columban is the forerunner by at 
least a century of the holy Boniface. 

When did he go over f It is uncertain. In his " Chronological Table 
3f the principal events in the Religious History of Gaul from the Fifth to 
the Tenth Century," Guizot leaves open the year of Columban' s arrival into 
Gfaul. The '^ Histoire Litt6raire" says 685. Jonas says he started out in 
Ills thirtieth year, and as he was bom 643,^ or as Lauigan would have it 
in 639,' that would make his coming into Gaul in 573 or 669. A German 
writer quoted by Robertson in his " History of the Christian Church " puts 
'>89 as the correct date. Thus the date of his arrival is variously given 
between the years 669-689 a.d. In the midst of this uncertainty all 
authorities without exception agree that the date of the Luxeuil founda- 
tion is 690. On account of his great learning and the numerous Irish 
authorities he has been able to consult, and the fact that it is in his own 
land, I prefer to follow Liuiigan, who gives the year of his leaving Ireland 
584-685. Walafrid Strabo, who lived 807-849 and wrote the life of Saint 
Gall,' agrees with Lanigan. 

That would give six years to be accounted for, 584-690. All primary 
authorities^ say that the Irish monks crossed over quickly, but they differ 
in their statements as to where they went ; Jonas' says they started out 
and sailed quickly with smooth sea and favorable wind to the coast of 
Brittany ; here they rested for a while to recover their strength, and dis- 
cussed their plans anxiously until finally they decided to enter into the 
land of Gaul. 

But Jonas, apparently, contradicts himself. In another collection of 
Ills works,* he is made to say that Columban sailed /(9r Britain. And 
Mabillon'' says : "Columban just touched on but shrunk from the con- 
taminated shores of paganized Britain and landed in Gaul." All these 
statements can be reconciled by a comparison of history with geography. 

1 Pooler : History of the Obnrob of Ireland, p. 4A. 'Eccles. Hist., II. 266. 
spertz : Vito de 8. GaUo. * Jonas, MabiUon, Walafrid Strabo. * Gap. z. 
* Fleming Oolleotion. ' Acta Banct. Ord. S. Boned., 1. 191. 
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ETen at the end of the sixth oentiiry it wonldbo an exceedingly hnzardonb 
Yoyage to go directly out into the great unknown sea and risk a storm 
that might drive them far away from their destination with vessels that 
were only fit for short voyages, and with ^^ paganized Britain" directly 
between them and G^aul, the most obvious and natural course would be to 
skirt the western and southern shore, perhaps touching at Cornwall, and 
then go straight across to Brittany. If this explanation be accepted, both 
accounts can be made to tally and can represent different parts of one 
journey. When Columban sailed for Gaul, twelve companions went with 
him. According to Fleming their names are as follows : 

1. Gallus, the Saint Gall of Switzerland. 

2. Ducola. 

3. Domitialio. 

4. Culian. 

6. Sigisburtus. 

6. Columban Jr. (perhaps a younger brother of Columban). 

7. Cnmian. 

8. Eumoc. 

9. Ecconan. 

10. Lua. 

11. Neemias. 

12. Florentius. 

Here were thirteen in number. Their outward appearance was 
strange. They were clothed in garments of coarse texture, made of wool 
and of the natural color. Under this were white tunics. They were also 
tonsured in a manner different from Gaulish ecclesiastics. They each had 
a pilgrim's staff, a leathern water bottle and a wallet. When asked who 
they were and whence they came, they replied, "We are Irish, dwelling 
at the very ends of the earth. We be men who receive naught but the 
doctrines of the Apostles and Evangelists.'' 

Their leader also said of himself: "I am an Irish pilgrim, and my 
speech and action correspond to my name, which is in Hebrew, Jonah ; 
in Greek, Peristera ; in Latin, Columba, a dove." This almost seems an 
instance of self-deception as to his own real character, for there was more 
of the lion than the dove in Columban. * *' If we judge from the biograph- 



*I>r. Beeves in " Eooleeiaatioal Antiquity." 



cal records that have descended to us, primitive Irish ecclesiastics, and 
specially the superior class commonly known as Saints, were very 
mpatient of contradiction and very resentful of injury/* 

Here are Irish missionaries in new surroundings. 

Before this they were in strife with the heathen. Now they begin to 
>attle against a corrupt and debased Christianit}^ Mabillon finds a 
liiBculty in understanding the motives which led forth these pious wan- 
lerers from their native land. He asserts ^ tliat at the outset Columban 
vas no missionary. He also says that he was not even a pilgrim with the 
inquenchable desire of writing of scenes of apostolic labor. ^* They might 
lave found retirement not less secure against secular intrusion, as wild, as 
ulent, as holy, in the still peaceful Ireland, or in the Scottish islands as 
n the mountains of the Vosges or the valley of the Alps." If this esti- 
nate be true why did he at forty-five years of age attempt so great a 
piece of foolishness ? 

An English writer^ has given an answer which is significant. ^^The 
idventurous temper of his race, the passion for pilgrimage and preaching, 
drove him beyond the seas." And again, an eminent church historian' has 
said : ^* Pious monks felt themselves called upon to more active labors 
in the service of religion for which they found no suflScient field in their 
own country, while at thesiuno lime the native love for travel ])cculiar to the 
Irish, was a strong argument to induce them to go to foreign lands," and 
finally we have the testimony of the Abbot of Saint Martin of Tours,^ who 
lived 736-804 : '' In the early ages most learned teachers were accustomed 
to travel into Britain, Gaul and Italy, and by the grace of the Christian 
Church made many conversions. The ardor of their Christian zeal induced 
many to leave their native countries and go to that vast uncultivated 
region occupied by numerous tribes of barbarians who were as yet wholly 
ignorant of Christianity." 

To what did king Columban go upon his arrival in Gktul ! 

Historians differ : Mabillon says, that Columban went to the court 
of Gontran, King of Burgundy and Orleans ; Jonas asserts ^ that he went 
to the court of Sigeburt. The writer of the article *' Columban," in the 
'* Dictionary of National Biography," asserts that he went to the court of 
Hildebert, King of Austrasia, 676-696, and of Burgundy, 693-596. Which 
is correct ? It will be necessary to look at the map of Gaul and Germany 

* Acta Sanot Ord. S. Bened. * S. Baring Qotdd in « Liyes of the Saints." 

'Neandor, Ecolos. Hist., Y. 140. * Alonin, Ep., p. 221. * Gap. xii. 
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in the sixth century, and between the years 567-613. Kitchin Says,* that 
the year 667 is the date of the definite division of Northern Qaul into the 
three Prankish kingdoms of Austrasia, which lay, roughly speaking, 
between the Meuse and the Rhine ; Neustria, between the Loire and the 
Meuse, and Burgundy. All authorities agree from internal and external 
evidence that the lirst monasteries founded by Columban were in the 
Vosges Mountains. We take Mabillon's and Lanigan's authority for 
saying that Columban arrived in Gaul 684. If that date be accepted then 
we cannot accept Sigeburt, King of Austrasia, for he died in 676. Did 
Columban go to Hildebert II. or to the Good Gontran f 

Gregory of Tours, in his Ecclesiastical History, says that Columban 
went to Gontran's court, and as Anegray, Luxeuil and Fontaine were all 
in Burgundy, and Hildebert was not King of Burgundy until 693, I think 
that the probabilities are that Columban went to Gontran, for Gregory of 
Tours was in a position to know the truth, and he relates clearly that he 
was employed as negotiator in the quarrels of Hildebert and Qontnin. It 
must be understood that Burgundy fell into Ilildebert's hands upon 
Gontran's death, 594, and that undoubtedly Hildebert IT., who was but a 
youth when he died, knew of Columban and admired him, for his two 
sons, Theodobert and Theoderich, used to go to him for counsel, and the 
latter thought himself fortunate that Columban was in his Kingdom of 
Burgundy. 

For all these reasons I conclude that Columban landed in Brittany 
584, and travelled to Gontran' s court in Burgundy, 684-586. 

Here he found the Catholic faith but almost nothing of Catholic virtue. 
^'The Creed alone remained, but the saving grace of penance and the 
longing to root out the lusts of the flesh were to be found only in a few.'" 
Everywhere that he went he pleased the people because his teaching was 
"jidorned with eloquence and enforced by examples of virtue." 

No historian, to the best of my knowledge and belief, gives the route 
of Columban and his followers from Brittany to the King's court. We 
know only* that he and his companions went preaching the Gospel 
through Austrasia, Neustria and Burgundy. Finally the reports of Co- 
lumban reached the ears of Gontran. How did they come to the King t 
Simply from the knowledge of Columban's holy life. 

Jonas says : ^ '' Modesty and moderation, meekness and virtue adorned 
one and all. The evils of sloth and unruly tempers were driven away. 

* Hist, of France, 1. 84. > Jonas, Cap. ii. \Lanigan, Ecclea. Hist., IL * Cap. ii. 



Pride and haughtiness were expiated by severe punishments. Scorn and 
envy were driven out by unwearied patience. So great was their virtue 
that all the people were convinced that the God of Mercy dwelt among 
these men. If they found tliat one among them was in error they strove 
equally to convince the sinner. They had all things in common. If any 
one claimed anything as his own, he was deprived of the rights of his 
comradeship and punished by penance. No one dared to return evil for 
evil or to speak harshly, and so strict was their rule that the people must 
have believed in their sincerity.'* ' 

Columban inspired them with so great reverence that wherever he 
stayed all hearts were moved to practise the faith with greater devotion. 

Such holiness in an age of so great corruption was more than suiBcient 
to account for the King's sending for him, and when Columban and his 
followers appeared, the greatness of his learning won high favor. The 
King begged him to remain within his dominions, saying: ^'If you wish 
to take the Cross of Christ and follow Him, seek the quiet of a retreat. 
Only be careful, for the increase of your own reward and our spiritual 
good, to remain in our kingdom and not to go to the neighboring peoples." 
As the choice was left to Columban, he and his followers went into a great 
wilderness called Yogasus,^ halting at last at an old haif-ruined fort called 
Anogniy. Tlioy wore in sore uvaA ol food and lived for nine days on the 
bark of trees and herbs.^ Ilsid not Gontran cared for his new subjects 
they would have then and there perished, but he ordered Caranticus, 
Abbot of Salix, to send them provisions from the store-keeper, and the 
men who carried the provisions upon returning to the abbot spoke in such 
high terms' of Columban, that the people began to flock about him. Thus 
began the monastery at Anegray which is to-day a hamlet of le Commune 
de Faucogney (Haute-Saone). In a very short time so many natives be- 
came postulants in the Colnmbanian Foundation that it was deemed nec- 
essary to found another monastery, and in a better location. By the aid 
of Agnoald/ a gentleman whose wife was in high favor at the Burgnndian 
court, Columban obtained permission to place the new monastery at 
Luxovium.* Here, with their usual skill, the Romans had constructed 
baths ; here also idols worahipped by the heathen Franks were found,* and 
here Columban began to build his monastery.*^ At this news the people 
began to come in such great numbers that even Luxovium could hardly 

1 The Voflges Monntains. ^ Lanigan, Eooles. Hist., II. ' MabiUon. 
* Lanigan, Eooloa. Hist, II. ^ Doi>arimoufe of Ilauto Sadue. * Jonas. ^590 a. d. 
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contain them. Accordingly, Columban fonnd a Uiird site near by Liixo- 
vium and An^ray, remarkable for its beautiful supply of water.' Here, 
within a circuit of twenty miles, and on the ruins of these former great 
civilizations, the future monastic metropolis was planted. 

Under the careful and rigorous leadership of this sixth century saint, 
work and prayer were each magnified, the monks preached simplicity and 
the dignity of labor. No longer should it be servile to work with one's 
hands, for the monks restored the respect due to toil. Now truly ^Mabo- 
rare est orare." Here Columban established the Bangor Rule, which is 
found in full in Migne (Patril. Lat., Vol. LXX), and is also given by Lani- 
gan and Neander. Wliile Superiors, doubtless chosen from the twelve, 
were placed over the new foundations of Fontaines, yet Columban was 
Yicar Gteneral over all.' 

From 690 to 600 a.d. (which is the probable date of the celebrated 
quarrel between Brunhild and Columban) I have been able to find little 
that can be called history. In the Fleming Collection we have, from Sec- 
tion 18 to 31, a vast number of miracles wrought by the Saint's piety. I 
follow, in a degree, Jjanglois and Seignobos' position' concerning the 
incorporation of miracles into what purports to be a history. Outside of 
holy writ, history must concern itself with facts of the world in which we 
live, and cannot enter the realm of the supernatural. Then again, I find 
traces of attempts to liken the miracles of Columban to those of Our 
Blessed Lord. I quote one from Section 19, of the Fleming Collection : 
^' Columban was alone with GkiU, one of the twelve. He commanded him 
to go to the Brusch and catch fish, but S. Gall, taking his boat, went 
instead to the Oignon River, where he threw his net as he saw a great 
number of fish. He could not catch them, nay, though he worked the whole 
day. Returning to Columban he told the Abbot that his labor had been 
in vain. Columban rebuked liim for his disobedience and said, ^ Cast the 
net on the right side and try.' Gall did as he was ordered ; placed his 
net in the water and it was filled with so great a number of fishes that he 
could scarcely draw it." Compare this with the miraculous ditiught of 
fishes, S. Luke, v : 4. Another miracle of a raven who had stolen the 
Saint's glove, is characterized by Grote in his History of Greece,^ as 
exactly in the character of the Homeric and Hesiodic age. 

Still another miracle' is told of two small loaves and a very little beer. 



> Foniainas. * Lanigan. ^ Introduction to the Study of History, p. 207. 

« L 478, Note (Ed. 1866). » Fleming Ool., Section 28. 
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by prayer and faith marvellously transformed into all the bread and beer 
that was needed to satisfy the laborers, while the servant carried back 
twice as much bread in fragments and twice the amount of drink.^ 

While many instances mentioned are interesting, yet they only pre- 
sent for the purpose of this work two points of historical interest : One is 
that the list of names preserved by Lanigan, as of those going with 
Columban from Ireland to France, and the list given by Jonas, as he nar- 
rates these miracles, are identical. Second, that the putting of these 
miracles into the life of the Saint implies the great respect and veneration 
in wliicli Columban was IioUl all over the country. 

In the midst of ten or twelve years of spiritual growth for the 
Monastery and the Nation one cloud dimmed the splendor of Columban' s 
triumph. The Bangor Rule differed from that of the Gaulish bishops in 
the matter of keeping Easter. It goes almost without saying that Colum- 
ban refused to submit to the Roman authority and adhered to the usage 
of the Keltic Church. And although these differences might have been 
put aside, what the bishops could not endure was the Saint's reproof of 
their misconduct, which, according to Gregory of Tours, was doubtless 
deserved. As Columban did not appear before the synod, to which he 
was cited in 602, the purpose for which they met was lost, but their spirit 
of invectiveness was probably calmed by his letter, which was the soft 
answer which turneth away wrath.' The part of the letter which pleads 
for peace is given in another chapter.' Another reason why the synod 
was dismissed without any action recorded against Columban, was that 
he was held in high favor by Theoderich, the young King of Burgundy, 
whose father, Hildebert II, had died in 596. 

But the struggle with the Gaulish bishops soon passed into insig- 
nificance in comparison with the relentness war which Columban had to 
wage against the vices of the court of Burgundy. Theoderich, although 
only eighteen years old,^ had three natural children. He was encouraged 
in his life of vice by Brunhild, who had fled from the kingdom of the elder 
of her grandchildren, Tlieodobert oC Austrasia, and had come to Theode- 
rich. The brothers, who were fast friends, had been most successful in 
their expeditions against the people of that part of France which is known 
to-day as Navarre. They forced upon them as king, Gondemar, King of 
Spain, and made them pay a royal yearly tribute. Theoderich, induced 

' Compare with the feeding of the five thousand. * Oolnmban, Ep., iL 

*Oolnmban and Augustine. ^J. Barre. Hist. Gen. d'Anemagne, II. 165, 1748. 
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by the fame of Columban, often went to Lnxenil. On account of the 
Saint's reproaches for his corrupt life, Theoderich determined to ask the 
hand of one of the daughters of Gondemar in marriage. By the intrigues 
and through the vices of Brunhild, this plan was spoiled. Mabillon 
asserts that there was a marriage, but that the Princess was n^lected, 
mortified and persecuted by the arts ^of Brunhild and returned to her 
Spanish home. 

It is easy to understand the reason for the Queen R^ent's conduct. 
She wished to rule the kingdom and she feared that the Queen of Theode- 
rich would not share with her the position of distinction which she held 
at court. On account of Theoderich' s failure to marry, Columban loaded 
Brunhild with reproaclies, which caused the Queen mother to become 
furious. Therefore, she used all her influence with the King to banish 
Columban. 

The following account of the quarrel between Brunhild and Colum- 
ban is taken from the Life of Columban by Jonas, and from FrSd^aire, 
who wrote a continuation of the History of the Franks, begun by Gregory 
of Tours. Fr6d6gaire lived in the middle of tlie seventh century. Ilis 
literary style is very inferior ' to that of Gr^ory, though his continuation 
is of value for the information it contains, for it is almost the only work 
there is upon the same period. 

Fr6d6gaire and Jonas agree in their statements and yet certain obser- 
vations and facts are independent of each other. We have placed the 
narratives, or rather their translations, in parallel columns. 

Did Fr6dSgaire copy Jonas! The styles are unlike one another. 
Jonas wrote with an almost classical elegance and Fr6d^gaire was any- 
thing but classical. Jonas is an Italian and Fred6gaire from Ghiul, and 
they wrote at too nearly the same time to render it easy for a copy to be 
made. Then how shall we account for the great likeness in the accounts! 
Cannot Columban have left at Luxeuil, and also at Bobbio, an exact ac- 
count of this quarrel upon which depended so greatly the fortunes or 
misfortunes of the Monastic foundations I As the two accounts agree, yet 
in many important points they differ, so do also the four Gospels agree 
and yet they differ, making it evident that one master mind dominated 
the chief thoughts and deeds there narrated. 

1 Ghiizot : Hist, of Ciyilization in Franoe, 11. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE QUARREL 

In the fourth year of the reign of King Theoderich the reputation of 
Saint Columban ^ increased in the cities and in all the provinces of Gaul 
and Germany. He was so greatly celebrated and venerated by all, that 
King Theoderich often visited him at Luxeuil to ask with all humility 
the favor of his prayers. As he went there very often the man of God 
began to rebuke him, asking him why he chose to give himself up to 
adulteries and concubines rather than to enjoy the rights of the marriage 
bed so that the royal race might proceed from an honored queen and not 
be begotten in sin . . . ^^ but the old serpent came to his Grandmother 
Brunhild and aroused her pride." 

It happened one day that Columban visited the Court of Brunhild,' in 
the domain of Brocariaca, between Chalons and Autun. As soon as the 
queen saw him she led to him the illegitimate sons of Theoderich. 

Having looked at them the Saint asked what they wanted of him : 
Brunhild replied, '^ These are the King's sons, give them thy blessing." 
Columban answered : ** Know that they will never bear the royal scepter, 
for they were begotten in sin." 

She in a fury ordered the children to retire. . . . *' The man of 
God having left the court of the Queen, a loud cracking noise was heard, 
the whole house trembled, and everyone shook with fear." But even 
this did not check the wrath of the wretched woman, who now prepared 
to set snares for him. 

Jonas Fr&d&gairb 

From that time she began to persecute 
the neighboring monasteries. She issued 
an order that none of the monks should 
be allowed to leave the lands of the mon- 
asteries; no one should receive them 
into other houses or give them aid. 

When Columban saw that at the court Columban seeing the royal anger raised 

all were arrayed against him^ he hastened against him promptly repaired to the 

to Spissa, where the King was then Court to repress by his admonitions this 

staying in order to subdue suoh defiance unworthy rancor. The King was then at 

by his warnings. Epaisse, his country home. 

'Fr6d6gaire. 'Jonas, Gap. xxxi and zzxii. 
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When he reached that place about 
sunset, it was announced to the King 
that Columban was there but would not 
enter the palace. 

Theoderich said it would be bettor with 
due reverence to ofter the needful ser- 
vices to the man of God than to arouse 
the wrath of the Liord by insulting his 
servant. Accordingly he ordered suitable 
food to be prepared in the royal kitchen 
and sent to the servant of God. 

When the attendants came to Colum- 
ban and in accordance with the King's 
command offered him food and drink 
prepared with royal magnificence he 
asked them what it meant. 



When they told him that it was sent 
by the King, he pushed it from him and 
said: ^^ It is written The Most High is 
not pleased with the offerings of the 
wicked, for it is not meet that the ser- 
vant of the Lord should be defiled by the 
food of him who shuts out the servant of 
God, not only from his own dwelling, 
but from the dwellings of others." 

At these words all of the dishes broke 
into pieces, so that the wine and liquor 
ran out on the ground and the food was 
scattered here and there. Terrified, the 
servants announced this to the King. 

Full of anxiety, he, together with his 
Grandmother, hastened to Columban early 
in the morning. Both begged him to 
forgive their past sins and promised 
amendment. With his fears quieted by 
this, Columban returned to the monas- 
tery. 



Columban arrived as the sun went 
down; they announced to the King that 
the man of God was there, and that he 
was not willing to enter into the home 
of the King. 

Then Theoderich said that he had 
rather properly honor the man of God 
than provoke the anger of the T^rd by 
offending one of his servants. He, there- 
fore, ordered the people to prepare every- 
thing with royal pomp and to go to the 
servant of God. 

They ran therefore, and according to 
the order of the King offered their pres- 
ents. Columban seeing that they pre- 
sented him dishes and cups with royal 
splendor asked what they wanted. 
They said to him, ''This is what the King 
sends thoo." 

But driving them back with maledic- 
tion he answered : '' It is written, The 
Most High rejecteth the gifts of the 
wicked. It is not fit that the lips of the 
servants of God should be soiled with the 
meat of him who forbids their entrance 
not only into his dwelling but that of 
others," 

At these words the vases fell to pieces, 
the wine and the beer ran over the 
ground, and everything was scattered 
about. Some servants, terrified, went to 
tell the King what had happened. 

He, seized with fright, came with 
Brunhild at break of day to Columban. 
They implored him to pardon them for 
what they had done, and promised better 
behavior. Columban was appeased and 
returned to the monastery. 
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But they failed to keep their promises 
and very soon the persecutions were re- 
newed with increased bitterness by the 
King, who continued in his former sinful 
course. 

Then Golumban sent him a letter full 
of reproaches and threatened him with 
the ban if he did not amend his conduct 



Now Brunhild began again to incite 
the King against Golumban, in every 
way; urged all the nobles and others at 
Court to do the same and influenced the 
Bishops to attack Columban's faith and 
abolish his monastic rule. She succeeded 
so fully that Columban was obliged to 
answer for his faith or leave the country. 



The King went to Luxeuil and ac- 
cused the man of God of violating the 
laws of the country by not allowing all 
Christians to enter the [interior] of the 
monastery. Columban, unterrified, an- 
swered their accusations, full of courage, 
saying that it was not his custom to 
allow laymen to enter the dwelling of 
the servant of God, but he had prepared 
a suitable place where all who came 
would be received. The King replied: 
'' If you wish to enjoy any longer the 
gifts of our grace and favor, every one 
in the future must be allowed free en- 
trance everywhere.*' Columban answered : 
"If you dare to violate the monastic 



But they did not long observe their 
promises; their miserable sins recom- 
menced, and the King gave himself up 
to his usual adulteries. 

At the news of this, Columban sent 
him a letter full of reproaches, menacing 
him with excommunication if he would 
not correct himself. 

Brunhild, again enraged, excited the 
mind of the King against Columban, and 
tried to deprive him of all his power. 
She prayed all the Lords and great men 
of the Court to animate the King against 
the man of God. She also asked the 
Bishops to raise suspicions of his faith 
and blame the rule which he imposed up- 
on the monks. The courtiers obeyed the 
miserable Brunhild, excited the mind of 
the King against Columban, and ])cr- 
suaded him to order him to prove the 
faith that was in him. 

The King hurried away, sought Co- 
lumban at Luxeuil and asked him why 
he deviated from the customs of other 
Bishops and why the interior of the mon- 
astery was not open to all Christians. 
Columban with a haughty soul, and full 
of courage, answered saying that it was 
customary not to open the entrance of 
the dwelling place of the servants of God 
to secular men and strangers to religion, 
but that he had places prepared and 
destined to receive all guests. The King 
said: ''If you desire to acquire the gifts 
of our bounty and the help of our pro- 
tection, then you must allow every one 
to enter into all parts of this monastery." 
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rule in any particular I will accept 
no gift or aid from you, but if you come 
hither to destroy the monasteries of the 
servant of God and to undermine their 
discipline and regulations, I tell you that 
your kingdom will be destroyed together 
with all your royal family.'' 

This the King afterward found to be 
true. In his audacity he had already 
stepped into the refectory; terrified by 
these words, he hastily withdrew. 



Oolumban answered : " If thou wouldst 
violate the sign of our rules, and if thou 
art come hither to destroy these monas- 
tic retreats, and overthrow the rules of 
discipline, know that thy empire shall 
crumble to the ground and that thou 
shalt perish and all thy royal race." 

(A prediction which future events con- 
firmed.) 

Already with rash steps the King had 
gone into the refectory. Terrified by 
these words, he quickly returned. 



But when Columban attacked him 
with bitter insults, the King said: ** You 
want me to honor you with the crown of 
martyrdom; do not think me foolish 
enough to commit such a crime. I will 
follow a wiser and more useful plan. 
Since you depart from the common cus- 
toms, I will send you back to the home 
from which you came." 

At the same time the whole court re- 
solved that they would not endure any 
one who was unwilling to associate with 
every one. But Columban said he would 
not leave the monastery unless taken out 
by force. The King now withdrew, and 
left behind a nobleman named Baudulf 
who drove him out and carried him to 
Besan9on to banishment, until the King 
had determined what further action to 
take. 



He was then assailed with the warm 
reproaches of Columban, to whom Theod- 
erich said: "Thou hopest I shall give 
thee the crown of a martyr. Know that 
I am not sunioiontly foolish to commit so 
great a crime. Return to a view of 
things which will be far more profitable 
for thee. Let him who has renounced the 
manners of secular men resume the path 
he has quitted." 

The Courtiers all cried with one voice 
that they could not tolerate in that 
place a man who would not associate 
with all. But Oolumban said he would 
not go beyond the boundary of the mon- 
astery unless taken away by force. The 
King then departed, leaving a certain 
Lord Baudulf, who at once drove Oolum- 
ban from Luxeuil and conducted him in 
exile to the town of Besan$on, until the 
King should decide upon the sentence 
which it might please him to pass. 



When Branhild and TheodericU compelled Colamban to leave his 
monasteries, his monks would all have gone with him had they been per- 
mitted. Not only did Columban forbid the general exodus, but a royal 



)rder went forth forbidding any to leave the monasteries excepting monks 
)f Irish and British origin.^ 

^^ As Columban at Besangon saw that he was very loosely guarded, 
md that no one did him any injury, on Sunday he climbed to the top of 
'he mountain, .... and waited until noon to see whether any one 
would prevent his return to his monastery (Luxeuil). Then he took the 
road leading directly to the city. The news of this escape made Brunhild 
md Theoderich still more angry. They again ordered a band of soldiers 
to carry him off, but when they arrived at Luxeuil, their conversation 
with Columban showed clearly that they had only come because they 
were so ordered. . • . 

Upon their report King Theoderich sent Counts Bertarius and Bau- 
dolf again to the Monastery. They found Columban praying and singing 
psalms with the brethren. Tliey begged him to return to Ireland. 
Finally he decided to yield, and departed amid universal sorrow and 
grieL" * 

CHRONOLOGY 

Columban arrived in Gaul, 584. 
At the Court of Gontran, 584-585. 
Hngaii Aiingray, 585. 
Founded Luxouil, 590. 
Founded Fouiitaincs, 591. 

Indicted but refused to appear before a Synod of Gaulish Bishops, 602. 
Departed from Luxeuil according to Jonas ^ " twenty years after he had come to 
this place.*' 590-610. This date is supported by Robertson.^ 

NANTES AND THE RETURN 

The story of Columban becomes now an appeal to geography to 
reconcile the statements of liis biographer Jonas. From Luxenil, via 
Besangou and Aiitun, the Saint went to Cavalo. Tlience to the river Cure, 
a branch of the Yonne. Prom this river to Auxerre (department of 
Yonne), where says Jonas, '^ Columban said to Ragamond, his guardian, 
** Know that within three years Clotaire whom you now despise will be 
your Lord." From Auxerre to Nevers (department of Nidvre) *Mn order 
to go on a boat on the Loire to the coast of Brittany.*' When they 

* Lanigan. ' Jonas, Gap. xxxv. ^ Gap. xxxviii. 

^ History of the Ohristian OLoroh, IL 406. ^ Gap. xxxul. 
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readied this point ^ and had gotten into the boat with didicnlty, one or 
the guards taking an oar struck Lua, one of the original twelve, who was 
a most devout and holy man. 

Gliding down the river they came to the city of Orleans (department 
of Loiret), where by order of the king they were forbidden to enter the 
churches. Then on to the city of Tours, wliose celebrated Bishop, 
Gregory, had died in 693 and was succeeded by Leoparius. Landing at 
Tours, Columban went to the grave of Saint Martin and spent the night 
in prayer. ^^In the morning, Leoparius, the Bishop, invited him to take 
breakfast ; when he sat down at table with the Bishop and was asked 
why he was returning tolas native land, he replied: "That dog Theo- 
dericli has driven me away from the brethren." Joyfully they went on 
to the city of Nantes, whose Bishop, Suffronius, made preparations to 
send Columban to Ireland. "With a favorable wind the oarsmen were 
rowing the vessel down to the ocean, when a huge wave came and drove 
the vessel on shore. It stuck fast on the land and the water receding, 
the barque was high and dry on the land for three days. The Captain of 
the vessel understood that he was thus detained because of the pres- 
ence of Columban and his companions. He decided to disembark from 
the vessel all that belonged to Columban, immediately a wave came and 
bore the vessel out to sea. Then all filled with amazement, understood 
that God did not wish Columban to return to his home." ^ I wish I 
could indorse this account of the embarkation. I cannot, and for this 
reason : If Columban had returned to Fmnce via Nantes, the soldiers 
who were his guards would have at once taken him back to Theoderich. 
I must follow Mabillon's account, who says that Columban embarked, 
but that the vessel in which he was had been cast back on the coast of 
Neustria. And Jonas really supports this view when he says : " Not 
long after this Cohimban went to Clotaire II. who ruled in Neuslria over 
the Franks, who lived on the coast."' Guizot^ fails to mention Colum- 
ban' s stay at the Court of Neustria and says : ^'He resumed the route of 
the countries of the east and established himself in the state of King The- 
odobert in Switzerland." 

Guizot does not give his authority, but again we read from Jonas* 
that "afterward Columban asked Clotaire TI to aid him to go through 
Theodobert's territory and over the Alps into Italy." At this time (667- 

' Gap. xl. * Jonas, Gap. xlvii. ^ Cap. xlviii. 

« Hiflt of Civilization in France, n. 116. > Cap. xlix. 
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613) Austrasia and Neustria were constantly at variance, usually at war, 
while Burgundy, weakest and quietest of the three, sided now with one, 
now with the other.* 

Is Jonas or Guizot right! The first says Columban went from 
N^antes to Clotaire ; the second that he went to Theodobert. I think that 
the word '^delude" in Jonas would indicate that both accounts can be 
reconciled. I would thus make the attempt : 

(a) Columban first received the friendship, good will and profound 
respect of Clotaire, and (b) then proceeded under the Ring of Neustria' s 
strong escort to Austitisia or Switzerland. Jonas says ' Columban received 
escorts who were to take him to Theodobert and on his way stopped at 
Paris. Without the friendsliip of Clotaire, king of powerful Neustria, it 
is difficult to understand how Columban could have ever arrived in Theod- 
obert' s territory. If he had retraced his steps or, as Guizot says, ^'re- 
sumed the route of the countries of the East," he must inevitably have 
been seized by the soldiers of Theoderich and escorted back to Nantes. 
While at Nantes, Columban wrote a farewell letter.* 

Nearly all historians dispute the Jonas miracle of the vessel being 
driven high and dry on the Nantes shore. Knox, Fr6d%aire and Flem- 
ing all agree that after landing with difficulty in another harbor, and 
:irt(M* :i hard wind, Coluinhan vihiUhI llio Court oC Clotairn in Neustria. 

For the reasons given, I believe it safe to follow Jonas, who says, 
''Not long after this,^ Columban went to Clotaire, llildebert's son, who 
ruled in Neustria ;" Clotaire had already heard how Columban had been 
persecuted by Brunhild and Tlieoderich. He now received Columban as 
a veritable gift from heaven and begged that he would remain in Neu- 
stria. But Columban said he did not wish to remain there either for 
the sake of increasing the extent of his pilgrimage or for the sake of 
averting enmities. But, says Jonas, ''he remained some time with the 
King and called his attention to several abuses that then prevailed. Clo- 
taire promised to correct everything according to Columban' s demands, 
for he zealously loved wisdom and rejoiced in the blessing which he had 
secured." 

In 610-611 a strife arose between Theodobert and Theoderich over the 
boundaries of their kingdoms and both sent to Clotaire to beg his aid. 
Upon the King turning to Columban for advice the latter answered that 

' Kitohin, Hist, of France, I. 85. » Cap. xlix. » Fr^d6gaire. 

♦ Cap. xlviii. 
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Clotaire ought to aid neither the one nor the other, for within tliroe yearn 
(614) he would be King over both their domains. Then Columban (610) 
asked Clotaire to aid him bj giving him escorts to go through Theo- 
dobert's territory. 

COLUMBAN IN SWITZEKLAND AND GERMANY 

Columban now bade farewell to Clotaire and receiving escorts en- 
tered upon his journey over the Alps. He wanted all his Irish missiona- 
ries to go with him, but they preferred* to labor for the pagans who dwelt 
near the river Rhine. Prom Paris, Columban went to the city of Meaux.' 

There he was received vrith great joy by a nobleman named Hagneric, 
a friend of Theodobert. Here Clotaire' s guard was gratefully dismissed, 
the nobleman promising to care for Columban until he reached Theodo 
bert's court. Cohimban blessed the house of Hagneric and consecrated to 
the Lord, Burgundofara, his daughter. Then he went to Eussy, on the 
river Marne, when his iniluence with a man named Antharius, caused his 
son Ado ultimately to withdraw from the world's active life and nnder 
the Columbanian Rule he founded the Monastery Jouarre,^ near Mt. Jura. 

The younger son Dado also founded a Monastery near Brieg, on the 
River R6bais.^ Prom that place Columban went to Theodobert, who 
received him joyfully at his court in the city of Metz, in Switzer- 
land.' Here many of the monks from Luxenil followed him, but the 
Saint declined their urgent entreaties to establish a Monastery in Aus- 
trasia. He yearned for wilder solitudes.* With his followers he journeyed 
to Mainz, then called Moguntiacum. How did they go, overland or by 
water ! Pertz, Jonas and Pr6d%aire agree that from Mainz, Columban 
went by water to Bregantium. Such a route would be easiest and most 
natural. A glance at the map would show a natural water route by the 
River Moselle to Mainz and thence ascending the Rhine, working their 
way np stream until they came to the mouth of the River Limmat, and 
following that river to the lake of Zurich. 

Pertz is authority for the water route from Mainz to Zurich, but as 
far as I can find there is simply inference and no data for the course from 
Metz to Moguntiacum. 

* Knox : Hisioiy of Oounty Down. * Jonas : Gap. L 

* Department of Seine and Marne. ^ Jonas : Gap. 1. 
^Dict. of Nat. Biography ; Article " Oolnmban.** 
*Milman, History of Latin Ghristianity, n. 2i4. 
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From Lake Znrich they went by land to Zng (southwest from the 
lake of Zurich). Pertz tells the story of a huge vat of beer ojffered here to 
the god Woden which burst at the mere breath of Columban. S. Gall 
and his companions set the temples of the Pagans on fire and threw their 
idols into the lake (of Zug). 

The monks were compelled to fly from the anger of the natives and 
retreated to Arbon on Lake Constance. This people had formerly been 
Christians and many of them were baptized, but they were now in a very 
pagan and barbarous state. Here the monks were kindly received by a 
Christian priest named Williniar. He told them of a ruined city built by 
the Romans at the other end of the lake.' 

Arriving at this place he found the German tribes worshiping the 
god Woden. At this point in his labors Columban was very greatly 
assisted by S. Gall, who preached both in German and Jjatin. Here, say 
Knox, Fleming and Mabillon, is the place (Bregentz) in which the pagans 
brewed beer to Woden ; here the monks burned the heathen temple. Also, 
Jonas (Cap. lii.) and Zellar ^ assert that Bregentz, and not Zug, was the 
place of the libation. On the other hand Fleury places the beer libation at 
Zurich. Walafrid Strabo does not mention it, and Jonas (in the Fleming 
Collection) says that Columban went up the Rhine to Mainz and then to the 
lake of Zurich, where they stayed for a while in a canton called Zug, but 
finding they made no progress among the people, but only excited their 
anger, they came to Bregentz. 

Here there are two conflicting accounts. I confess to being skeptical 
about the journey from Mainz to the lake of Zurich and thence south to 
Zug. It is hard to understand how (according to Pertz) they retreated 
from Zug to Arbon, a distance, as the bird flies, o[ at least fifty miles,, 
over mountains and through forests, in the midst of a barbarous and 
hostile people. 

What became of their supplies from the court of Theodobert ? 
They must have been not scanty but generous, for they were going into a 
(country where food was hard to procure. We must remember that before 
Columban started away from Mainz, Theodobert had commissioned him 
to choose a suitable place for a monastery, and with the approval of all 
he then decided upon this ruined city in the German land called Bregentz. 
Thus Columban knew exactly where he was going, and was not making a 
voyage of discovery. I, therefore, conclude that the probability is that 

* Portr^ Monniiioiiin, II. * Ilisiory of iho Boginniugs of Qonuany. 
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Colnmban went up tlie llhiue from Mainz until lie reached Lake Con 
stance. Jonas notes several expeditions that Colnmban and a party oJ 
monks made into the neighboring country/ but omits to mention the 
names of the several villages. It is distinctly stated that their expeditions 
took place after they had arrived at Bregentz. 

Meanwhile at the newly founded monastery good work had been 
accomplished. Tlie rained church of S. Aurelia had been reconsecrated. 
The monks supported themselves by the labor of their hands and had 
enough to divide with the poor. Many were converted at Bregentz. 
After two years (613) a conspiracy of the pagan tribes was formed against 
Columban, which, however, apparently did not affect S. Gall, because the 
latter had always from the outset been well received and was in good 
standing. ' 

The conspiracy grew ; at its head was a chieftain, Duke Gunzo, whose 
daughter is said to have been betrothed to King Theoderich. Columban 
left Bregentz because of an order issued by the Duke, who was told' that 
Columban's presence was hurtful to the city. If this be true, it lends 
force to the incident stated by Jonas,^ that at this time Theoderich and 
Brunhild were still venting their wrath upon Columban. They doubtless 
remembered the open scorn with which Columban had treated Theoderich 
for his vile sins, and unlike King Ahaz to Elijah he would not say, *^Hast 
thou found me, O mine enemy 1" 

Pertz and Milman say that Columban went from Bregentz directly to 
Italy, but Jonas takes Colnmban once more into Theodobert's presence. 

Montalembert ^ says that during this sojourn at Bregentz, Columban 
went to see King Theodobert, who was still at war with Theoderich. 
Enlightened by a presentiment, he counseled him to yield and become a 
monk,* instead of risking at once his kingdom and his salvation. Theo- 
dobert, who was very profligate, had just put to death his Queen Bill- 
child, in order to marry another wife. 

Here is reason both for the journey and for the prophecy at which 
Milman laughs.'' He follows the early life of S. Gall in Pertz. 

Here, again, are two conflicting statements: one, that Columban went 
directly to Italy from Bregentz ; and the other, that he went first to Theod- 



■Otp. liii. 3 Peris, MoDuroenU, II. 8. ^strabo, Vita de S. Gallo. 

« Oap. liy. ^ Monks of the West, II. 275. * Jonas, Cap. IviL 

•<*The History probably produced the propheoy." Hist of Lat Ohrist, Bk. IV. 
Ohap. y. 
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obert and thence to Italy. Which is the truth 1 First, it is certain that 
both Theodobert and Theoderich were killed 612-613. Theodobert was 
murdered by order of Brunhild and Theoderich perished in a fire at the 
city of Metz. 

The history of S. Gall is related in more than one form in Pertz,^ and 
one narrative admits that Columban may have gone to Theodobert. I 
think it is probable that the chronology of Columban in Switzerland and 
Germany is as follows : 

Columban went to Bregentz in 610-611. 

A conspiracy drove him away in 612-613. 

Columban then went to Theodobert while the latter was preparing for 
the battle of Zulpich (Cologne) and while there uttered the memorable 
warning and prophecy mentioned by Jonas,' viz : that the King should 
resign his throne and enter a monastery, so that he should not lose his 
life and the Life Everlasting. The King laughed at the warning ; he and 
his companions had never heard of a Merovingian prince who would vol- 
untarily become a monk. Upon the King's refusal, Columban said that if 
the King was not willing to undertake the honor of the princely office he 
would soon be compelled to do so against his will. The prophecy was 
soon verified by the facts. Theoderich at once advanced against Theodo- 
bert and defeated him at Zulpich. Many fell on both sides, but Theodo- 
bert was captured, and forced to take holy orders, and a short time after- 
ward was poisoned by Brunhild. Shortly after the death of Theodobert, 
Theoderich died,' leaving Brunhild Regent of Austrasia. 

The Battle of Zulpich and the defeat of Theodobert, the friend of Co- 
lumban, forced the latter to leave the territory which had fallen into his 
enemy's hands. He left Bregentz, leaving behind him S. Gall, who was 
ill, suffering from a fever,^ or else pretended to be ill in order that he might 
be left behind.' S. Gall, accompanied by some of the Irish monks, withdrew 
Ms boats and fishing-nets to Arbon,* and in that neighborhood founded the 
celebrated monastery which bore his name. 



' Vita de S. GhiUo, U, 1-84. 'Jonas, Gap. Ivii. '612 (according io Kitohin). 
^Lanigan, Eccles. Hist., L 291. ^Strabo, Yito de S. QaUo, I. 8. 

*Milman, Hist Lai. Ohristianity, Bk. IV, Obap. v. 
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COLUMBAN IN ITALY : 612 TO 615 A. D. 

In 612 Colamban set out for Italy and arrived at Milan the same 
year.* According to Jonas' the holy man was near Znlpich (twenty-five 
miles south-west of Cologne) when the battle was fought. He must have 
returned by the river Rhine to Lake Constance and Bregentz, and then S. 
Gall and Colnmban separated, and the latter, witli one man, Attains, went 
across the Alps to convert the half pagan, half Arian nation of Lombards. 
Bregentz was a good place from which to begin the journey to Italy. Tlie 
Rhine empties into the lake, and the journey up stream, though difRcult, 
was far easier than the journey overland. Thus they might* have jour- 
neyed to the south of Switzerland to the Splugen Pass, through the Pass 
and across Lake Como, and thence south to Milan. Here he was received 
with great honor by Agilulf, King of Lombardy, and his Queen, Theo- 
linda, who from^ infancy had heard of the great sanctity of Columban. 
Now that such a man as Columban had arrived at their home they were 
greatly rejoiced, and granted him the privilege of settling in Italy wher- 
ever he pleased. At that time a man named Jocund us appeared before 
the King and announced that he knew of a church dedicated to the Holy 
Apostle Saint Peter in a lonely spot of the Apennine Mountains. The 
place had many advantages. It was unusually fertile and the water was 
filled with fish. It was called Bobbio, from the brook that flowed by it. 

Tliere was in the neighborhood another river by which the great 
Carthaginian General, Hannibal, had once passed a winter, and suffered 
the loss of a great number of men, horses and elephants. At the Queen's 
request, Columban was given this place to build a monastery. Here in a 
very short time the roof and the ruined ymlls of the church were restored. 
While Columban was thus occupied, affairs of great moment had been 
taking place in Gaul. The ^^ leudes^^ had placed at their head two great 
men, Pippin of Lauden, and Amulf, Bishop of Metz. Thus the lay and 
the spiritual aristocracies combined against the aged Queen Brunhild. 
She gathered an army and met the confederate chiefs near Neufchatel. 
But she was betrayed into their hands and died a shameful death. Then 
the ^^leudes^^ made Clotaire II the King of Austrasia, Neustria and 
Burgundy. 

* Mnraiori, MabiUon, Fleury, all agree that 612 a.d. is the date of his arrival in Italy. 
' In Migne. ' This route is now guesswork ; no historian has any narratiye oovering it. 

^ Knox, History of Ooonty Down. 
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Clotaire II chose the palace of Moriein as a proper place to hold his 
court. While the King was in Alsace, he commanded Eustace, Abbot of 
Luxenil and former disciple of Colnniban, to visit him at Bobbio. He 
loaded Eustace with honors and sent him to the monastery, which is sixty 
miles south of Milan and thirty miles north-east of Genoa. 

Their object was to persuade the Saint to come back to Austrasia. 
They promised to give him substantial marks of their affection and re- 
spect Columban received Eustace with joy, but would yield neither to 
liis prayers nor to the persuasion of Clotaire' s officers. He replied that 
since he was at work in a new monastery he could not in conscience re- 
turn to Austi*asia, but he pmyed Clotaire to accord his protection to his 
former disciples and monastery at Luxeuil. He also wrote a letter of 
remonstrance to Clotaire, asking him to correct certain abuses which 
Columban had noticed in Neustria. The King received the letter joy- 
fully; he showed his favor in every way to the Cloister, gave it yearly 
revenues, increased its territory and aided its inmates in every way that 
he could. Columban made Agij^ulf renounce his semi-Arian ideas and 
thus a new nation entered the fold of the Church. 

Bobbio was founded in 613; it became a monastery, a famous strong- 
hold of the faith, and the center of learning for the north of Italy.^ In 
the tenth century its library conUiined seven hundred MSS., among which 
was recovered the De Repnblica of Cicero.* 

Columban died November 21, 616, and was buried at Bobbio. 



CHRONOLOGY OF COLUMBAN'S LIFE 

A. I>. 

643 Born. 
684-686 Sets sail for Britain and arrived in France. 

690 Luxeuil Foundation. 

602 Trial by Gaulish Bishops. 

610 Exile and journey to Nantes. 
610-611 At Court of Clotaire. 
611-612 In Germany and Switzerland. 

612 Journey to Italy and Foundation of Bobbio. 

616 November 2l8t, Death. 

^ Bobbio was floariahing as lato as 1813, when it was dospoilod by order of Napoleon. 
'Muratoriy Boramlial. Bcript, L 
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TABLE (CONDENSED) OF THE MEROVINGIAN KINGS 





OLOTAIRE I 
Sole King of the Franka 
611-S61 










HARI 

Kingo 

661- 


BERT 
f Paris 
-667 


GONTRAN 

King of Orleans 

and Bnrgnndy 

661-694 


SIGBBERT I 

King of Anstrasia 

661-676 


UBLPERIK I 

King of SoisBons 

661-684 


Bei 
Queen 
Eng 


tha 

of Kent 
land 




Hildebert II 
King of Anstrasia 
675^08 
Of Bnrgnndy 
608-606 


Clotaire IT 

King of Boissons 

684-628 

Sole King 

613-628 






Theodobert II 

King of Anstrasia 

606-618 






Tbeoderioh II 
King of Orleans and 
Burgundy 606-612 

612 



THE MONASTIC LIFE AND THE BANGOR RULE 

^'TiiEN Colamban endeavored to enter a society of Monks and went 
to the Monastery of Bangor."^ The traveler who seeks for its ruins will 
be sadly disappointed, for almost nothing remains of its ancient glory. 
All one can see of the seventh century monastery' is a slight depression 
in the graveyard which indicates the circular wall that once surrounded 
the monastery, which consisted of a vast number of small, oval-shaped 
cells made of wood and wattles, covered over with that<*.h or at times even 
with skins, scattered in every direction and interspersed with gardens. A 
small fragment of a wall incorporated in the garden wall of the parsonage 
is all that remains of the more modern Augustinian Monastery. Along 
the west side of the wall runs a stream which no doubt turned the Abbotts 
mill, and as it flows through the center of the town it passes an ancient 
well. The house belonging to the present Rector of Bangor church is 
built on the site of the ancient monastery. The hatred which both Scotch 
settler and Danish invader felt for monasticism sufficiently accounts for 



^ Jonas, Gap. ix. 



'Diooeses of Goonty Down and Gonnor. 
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its disappearance. The Danes especially found Bangor easy of plunder 
by reason of its proximity to the sea, upon whose waters they were 
masters. It is but half a mile from the coast. After Bangor had been 
many times burned and destroyed it was practically deserted and its 
ruined fanes contained almost no monks, but with the final retreat of the 
Vikings and the coming of the Normans, the monastery blossomed into 
new life ; the old wattled walls and charred remains of the wooden build- 
ings were replaced by stone structures of some architectural pretensions, 
the traces of which can still be seen.^ There are but few fragments that 
remain to tell of the long gone-by past which made Bangor a place second 
to none within the four seas of Ireland. The only Pre-Norman relic that 
is found is the shaft of an early Keltic cross now preserved in Clandeboye 
chapel, belonging to the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. It is but a portion 
of the shaft of what was once a fine specimen of a Keltic High Cross. As 
it is built into the eleventh century wall, or rather the wall is built around 
it, only one side can be seen, showing an interlaced pattern of the early 
period. The arms and upper portion of the cross are modern, the shaft 
alone being original. The shaft is twenty -four inches long and twelve 
inches broad. The pattern of this cross is old enough to have been erected 
as a memorial to Saint Comgall, founder of Bangor in 639 a.d. 

in Pre-Norman times Bangor obtained a world-wide reputation for 
sanctity and learning. It is alleged that when Alfred the Great founded 
or restored the University of Oxford, he procured at Bangor as professors 
for his schools, different monks of the Monastery.' Bangor's schools con- 
tained thousands of students collected from all Western Europe and 
gathered together by the fame of the teachers who were cloistered within 
its sacred precincts. Such a reputation was only destroyed by the repeated 
devastations of the Northmen. At the Suppression, the Abbey lands 
passed into lay hands, only the site of the sacred buildings and the con- 
secrated ground adjoining being preserved for ecclesiastical uses. The 
final destruction of the Monastery is attributed to Sir Brian O'Neill, 1672 
A.D., who burned what then remained. 

How many monks were living at Bangor during the sojourn of Colum- 
ban ? Fortunately we are able to answer the question with some precis- 
ion. The Reverend James O'Laverty, Fellow of the Royal Historical 
and Archseological Society of Ireland, has made the discovery of a Litany 
of Aengus Ceile De, written in the eighth century, which formed a part of 

^ Journal of Arcluoology, VI. ' Lanigan, Ecoles. Hist., II. 
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the manuscripts of St. Isadore. Dr. Todd recognized this as portion of 
the Book of Leinster, compiled in the first part of the twelfth century. 
Herein is written: ^'4000 monks with the Blessing of Ood, under direc- 
tion of Comgall of Bangor I invoke unto my aid through Jesus Christ." 

The only important Irish book of a purely Gallican type is the 
famous Antiphonary of Bangor.* It is of the seventh century and free 
from all Roman influence. It is preserved in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, whither no doubt it had been taken by Columban. 

The greater part consists of anthems, hymns and collects belonging 
to the Divine Liturgy and also to the daily offices. The very important 
Eucharistic portions consist of a unique form of the Creed very strongly 
asserting the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, the Lord's Prayer, with no 
embolismos and a '^ gloria in excelsis," resembling in form and place in 
Service that of the Eastern Liturgies. The Reverend Philip Freeman, 
arguing against Eucharistic Adoration, admits' that the only shadow of 
an exception is in the liturgy supposed to be that of Bangor, in which 
the words " inclinet Sacerdos ad hoatiam " follow the Consecmtion of the 
Bread, though not that of the Cup. Hence the Bangor use (bowing to tlu^ 
Host after the words of Consecration) is a plain instance of the Adoration 
of the Elements from a source distinctly anti-Roman, and probably of an 
Eastern origin. 

At the close of the canon of Consecration there is an exquisite hymn, 
translated into English and used in the Episcopal Hymnal of 1892 : ^ 
**Draw nigh and take the Body of the Ijord." 

It has a certain pious simplicity which renders it well worthy of pres- 
ervation. Its Latin title is ^' Sancti, Yenite, Corpus Christi Sumite." ^ 

There is also a poem in the Old Office Book of Bangor of such quaint 
beauty that I have transcribed it, knowing that its perusal will show in a 
strong light the atmosphere in which these old monks lived : 

I 

Benchuir bona regula 
Recta atque divina 
Stricta Sanota Sedula 
Summa Justa ao mira. 



* Procter and Frere, History of the Book of Oommon Prayer, 1901. 

* Principles of Divine Service, II. 90. 

^ Hymn 220. * Jalian's Dictionary of Hynmology, p. 998. 
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III 

Navis num quam turbata 
Quamvis fluotibus tonsa 
Nuptiis quaqua parata 
Regi Domino Sponsa. 

IV 
Domus deiiciis plena 

Super peiram construota 
Nee non vinea vera 
Ex Aegypto transducia. 

V 

Certe oiyitaa firma 
Fortis et inunita 
Gloriosa ao digna 
Supra montem posita. 

IX 

Virgo valde fceounda 

Haec et mater intacta 
Tiacta ac tromobuiida 
Verbo Dei subacta. 

X 

Cui vita beata 

Oum perfeotis futura 
Deo patre parata 

Sine fine massure 
Bench uir bona regula. 
For comment upon these verses see O. Seebass, '* Oolumba von Lnxenils Klosterregal 
und Bussbuoh,'* pp. 28-29, Dresden, 1888. 



POEM IN THE OLD OFFICE BOOK OF BANGOR 

I 

Excellent the rule of Bangor 
Correct and Divine 
Exact, holy, constant 
Exalted, just and admirable. 
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II 

Blessed the familj of Bangor 
Founded on unerring Faith 
Graced with the hope of salvation 
Perfect in charity. 

HI 

A ship that never is distressed 
Though beaten by the waves 
Finely prepared for nuptials 
A spouse for the Sovereign Lord. 

IV 

A home full of dainties 
Founded on a rock 
Also the true Vine 
Brought out of Egypt. 

V 

Surely an enduring city 
Strong and fortified 
Glorious and deserving 
Built upon a hill. 

VI 

The Ark shaded by the cherubim 
On all sides overlaid with gold 
Filled with sacred objects 
Borne by four men. 

VII 

A Princess meet for Christ, 
Clad in the sun's light 
Innocent, yet wise, 
On every side invulnerable. 

VIII 

A truly royal hall 
Adorned with warriors' gems 
The fold also of Christ's Flock 
Kept by the Supreme Father. 
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IX 

A Virgin very fruitful 
A Mother also chaste 
Joyful and reverential 
Submissive to the Word of God. 



For whom a happy life is laid 

up with the perfect 
Prepared by God the Father 
Ordained to last forever 
Excellent the Rule of Bangor. 

The ' ' Bangor Rule " was obedience unto Death. The rule insisted upon 
severe labor as a means to gain self-control. The Bangor Rule is printed 
entire by Migne, and is also in Lanigan's ^'Eccles. History of Ireland/' II. 
269; and in Neander, **Eccles. Hist./' V. 34r-44. It is uncertain whether 
Columban invented the ^^Lat^s PereniuSy^^ which is a service where a cer- 
tain part is assigned to each monk. 

Here we see the foundation upon which Western monasticism was 
built. It is very different from Eastern monasticism, and its purely Gal- 
ilean form was originally introduced by the tireat Athanasius, while the 
settlement of Columban at Luxeuil will appear as the great initiatory 
measure which prepared and accomplished the conversion of Germany.^ 

This Columban foundation was practical rather than speculative. 
It looked more to the perfonnance of rigid duty, tlie observance of an 
austere ritual, the alternation of sincere toil with the recitation of certain 
stated ofRces and the reading of appointed portions of sacred books, than 
to dreamy indolence and meditative silence, only broken by the discus- 
sion of controverted points of Theology. 

Many historians fall into the common error of asserting that at this 
time (685-627) the Benedictine rule was spreading over France. 

The truth is that during the earlier part of the period there was a 
considerable variety of rules.' That of S. Columban for a time appeared 
to rival the Benedictine code in popularity; it became not uncommon to 

^ Milman : Hist, of Lai. OhriBt., Bk. in. ch. vi. 
* Robertson, Hist, of the Cliristian Ohorch, II. 
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combine the two.^ TIiis is true in degree, for both rules resemble tlie 
laws of the great monastic orders of the East. Although Benedict was 
born 480, at least sixty years before Columban, yet there is absolute 
proof that the Bangor rule, brought over from Ireland, was spreading 
through France and was *^Far more onerous than Benedict's," for at 
the council of Macon, 627, Agrestus, monk of Luxeuil, rigorously at- 
tacked the rule of Saint Columban; the Abbot Eustache defended it, 
and the council sanctioned it.' 

Columban introduced into Gaul such a durable monument of the relig- 
ious spirit of Ireland, that during his life no less than one thousand abbots 
recognized the laws of a single superior. Of course, the first monastery 
that knew the Bangor Rule was Luxeuil. This is the first instance of 
dependent monasteries subject to a head monastery.* The Bangor Rule 
as given by Fleury ^ was received and followed in Anegray, Fontaine and 
Luxeuil, some time before the Benedictine rule was in use, and if Luxeuil 
had it and it was followed by the Catechists and Postulants in all its 
severities and by a council of French bishops," then there is reason to 
believe that the Bangor Rule was more than a simple modification of the 
Benedictine, and that from 686-627, at least, it was all powerful, for the 
influence of Columban as the parent of so many important monasteries in 
the frontier of Teutonic paganism (at Bregentz), as well as the rever- 
ence which his holy character inspired, and which enabled him to 
assert the moral dignity of Christianity with such intrepidity, are events 
which strongly mark the religious history of this age. If it be true that 
the piety and example of the Bangor Monks made a wonderful change in 
this part of France, and that perhaps there is hardly any history extend- 
ing over a century which records so great a number of well-attested crimes, 
with so little information of any virtue, any public spirit, or any wisdom, 
as the ten books of Gregory of Tours attest,* then it is at least fair to 
assume that the sternness of religious belief held by Columban the 
renowned, would not be sternness unless his Bangor Rule went wherever 
he went. 

Perhaps it might be well to give a condensed table of the Bangor 
Rule contained in Patrick Fleming's collection of the works of Columban, 
in ^'Regula Monastica" : 

1. The first ten chapters treat of absolute and passive obedience. 

^ Monialembert, Monks of the West, II. 449. * Guisot, Hist, of OiTilization in France, 11. 
< ICabillon. « Eooles. Hist., xzxv, { 10. " Knox. * Hallam, Middle Ages, Note i. 



2. Perpetual silence must be observed among monks save for useful 
and necessary causes. 

3. Food must be limited to the very lowest d^ree possible. The 
monks were allowed only pulse (meal moistened with water) and to each, 
one small loaf. 

4. They were to eat only in the evening. 

6. Fasting, like work and prayer, became thus a daily exercise. The 
rule ends with a penitential exercise which strongly resembles the criminal 
code of the present day. 

Apart from this rule it is believed that at Luxeuil the '^Laus Pere- 
nius" was first organized. 

Of this service there are faint traces in the first monasteries of the 
Apostolic church of Egypt and Palestine. The Columbanian Foundation 
at Luxeuil was celebrated as the Bangor or Columban Rule. 

Luxeuil was the parent of the stream of monastic colonies which 
spread over the Burgundies, Neustria, Champagne and the Morini. It 
was the monastic capital of Oaul and a nursery of Bishops and Saints.^ 

The intellectual development was a feature. Irish monks, joined by 
those of France and Italy and Luxeuil, entered into rivalry with other 
great monastic schools then extant. The monks read and explained the 
poiniis of Ovid and Virgil, and devoted themselves to Greek litemture 
past and present. They drew back from no inquiry or discussion. They 
were emphatically a reasoning school. Utterly unlike monastic founda- 
tions of the twelfth, thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, this monastic 
community became a center of missionary activity. 

They overflowed the Continent' with successive immigrations. At the 
end of the sixth century the action of Irish learning upon Gaul became 
decisive. Ireland had received S. Patrick from Gaul, and in return she 
gave Columban to Gaul. The foundation became renowned for practising 
what they preached. They were famous preachers and they were learned 
and still they were able to perform manual labor. They tilled the fields 
and cut the wood. No allowance was ever made for the sick, for they 
were required to tliresh the wheat. ''It is at the cost of this excessive 
and perpetual labor that the half of our own country (France), and 
ungrateful Europe has been restored to cultivation and life." ' 

Why was such a rule and foundation as Columban' s discarded for 

* Monialembert, Monks of the West, II. ' 8. Bernftrd, Vita de S. Malaohi 

' Montalemberty Monks of the West, II. 
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the Benedictine Rnlel Because the latter met human nature half way, 
and chiefly because it met the approval of Rome. It is an undoubted 
fact that Rome was jealous of the Keltic church, and the Bangor Rule 
received its death blow at Whitby, fifty years after the death of Colum- 
ban. Although the Irish monk and his followers had hardly put Christi- 
anity upon an enduring basis, yet they had won back districts which 
advancing barbarians had snatched from the old Roman civilization, and 
Columban and his settlements were the great initiatory measure which 
prepared and accomplished the conversion of Gtermany. 



NOTES FROM O. SEEBASS 
"COLUMBA VON LUXEUILS KLOSTERREGAL UND 

BUSSBUCH '' 

Through the courtesy of Dr. EUerslie Wallace, of Philadelphia, I 
am able to present some extracts from a dissertation by Otto Seebass, 
Dresden, 1883, entitled ^'Columba Yon Luxeuils Klosterregal und Buss- 
buch." It is extremely valuable, combining, as it does, history and bib- 
liography. *' ^ Examination into the churchly position and actions of the 
Scottish-Irish missionaries previous to (the coming of) Boniface upon the 
Continent, certainly brings us into one of the most interesting depart- 
ments (periods) of the church history of Germany." Now, while active 
disputes as to'^the characteristics of the old Keltic Churches have been 
carried on in their native lands for centuries among themselves, it is only 
recently that inquirers into church history have taken up these subjects 
in earnest. Dr. A. Ebrard, in Niedner's Journal of Historical Theology, 
and afterward :in his own work,' was the first to ^' direct attention to the 
importance of this Church and to bring scattered facts into connected 
order." We cannot question the fact of his services thus rendered and 
which he himself repeatedly claims in the supplement to his latest essay,' 
and we make this reservation in our criticisms on the nature and the 
results of the said savant's labors, anything to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Last year,^ however, a paper on the ancient Keltic Church appeared, 
that leads to entirely opposite results (or views) of Church History. I 

' Page 8. * Ebrard, Scottish-IriBh Miadon Ohuroh, 187a 

* Bbxard, Boniface, the Destroyer of Ohuroh Practices as instituted by Oolnmbant p. 
258. U882. 



speak of the treatise of the theological licentiate, Dr. Fr. Loof of Leipzig : 
a work^ that together with praiseworthy brevity in treatment, shows 
thorough acquaintance with the original sources, and in particular, enters 
into the history of the old Keltic Church. The author, very properly, 
gave a special and detailed section of those Scotch-Irish monks who were 
active on the Continent, particularly to Columban at Luxeuil. 

For Columban at Luxeuil is for German historians by far the most 
important] person among all the representatives of old Scottish church 
affairs, not only as the chief of a succession of monastic institutions, the 
forerunner of a whole school of monks on Austrasian ground, and as one 
who makes his influence felt far beyond his own times, but also especially 
because he is the only one in regard to whose life we have any kind of 
accurate information, and concerning whom there has been preserved a 
not inconsiderable amount of authentic manuscript documents of mani- 
fold kind. Among the latter which Uertel in his Journal of Historical 
Theology has endeavored to collect and classify (1875) are the three dis- 
ciplinary writings (Uegula Monastica, Regula Coenobialis and the Poeni- 
tential). They claim an increased interest as the most important concern- 
ing historical development in France. As a number of queries connected 
with the said writings of Columban have not been discussed and others 
are worthy of closer examination, it will be interesting to look into them 
more thoroughly here. 

Note on p. 4 of Seebass. — (a) The Exposiiion of the PBalms (Heriel A. A. 0, p. 427) was 
fonnd not alone in 8. OaU, aooording to the statement of the library there (cod. 728). 

"Expositi Soi. Oolnmbaniy snp. omnes psalmos, Vol. I." (compare Nanmann: Sera- 
penm, 1841, p. 14 and Scherrer, comparison of MSS. in the library of S. GaU in Switzerland, 
p. 283), but it is aUo mentioned in the catalog^ue of the Bobbian library (now at Milan) dat- 
ing from the tenth century. Maratori, Antiqn. It, 111 Sp. 819, 0. 

(b) Hertel's remark on p. 426, upon the Epistle beginning with the words : " O Vita, 
quflD tantos decipis," needs correction and filling oni This '* Epistle " in Fleming A. A. O., 
p. 54 f., copied as Instmotion V, begins with the words : " O tn yita, qnantos decipisti ** ; 
only the first half as far as (bis interroganda ergo ec, etc.) agrees with the Sermo. IL, 
Augnstins ad fratroes in eromo (Venice Edition, YI. 862). Besides the Epbtle in question, 
Melchior Goldast published another similar one (epistle) in the Vet. Panenetica (ancient 
exhortation), after the S. QaU MSS., p. 148. 

This second Epistle begins with the words '*Mundus iste transit et ootidie decrescit^" 
and ends with the words " rex mundus a mundis yidebitur." 

(c) Greith (History of the Ancient Irish Ohurch, p. 262), mentions yet another un- 



Antiqua) Britonum Scotorumque Ecclesia) quales f uerunt mores, etc. 
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printed fragment of a sermon of Golnmban's wbioh may be found in tlie God. Beg. Obriat 
140 of tbe Vatican Library. 

(d) Among tbe last writings of Golumban wbicb Hertel mentions (p. 424) belongs tbe 
letter to Pope Gregory mentioned in tbe Vita SalabergsB, £p. 8 (liab. Act S. n. 423). 
Neitber is tbere a trace of ^ tbe Pope's answer tbere spoken of remaining (according to 
liabillon). 

EXCERPT T. 

Out of the extensive contents of the Antiphonary we will mention 
what may be useful for comparison with the Regnla Monastica. yii. 

On page 150, the heading: "Collectio post tres psalmos,"* reminds 
us of that order of Columban's according to which ^^ semper tres psalmi " 
are to follow tlie Antiphone in Matins, just as ^Herni psalmi" were 
appointed also for the hours of the day. Five times we meet with a 
^^ collectio post evangelium " (Psalms to be used after the saying of the 
Gospel). From the first of these there can be no doubt that the reading 
of the Gospel (Evangelium) constituted a part of the Sunday matins. 

There is an interesting excerpt^ concerning the form of the name of 
this Saint wliich is thus translated : '^To tlie best of my knowledge, tlie 
form Columbanus occurs first in Ebrard: Iroscottisli Missions-kirche, 
p. 16 der Charta Eligii de Solemniaco Monast. vom Jahr. (of the year), 631 
(see Acta Sanct. O. S. Bened., II. 1091 f.), und im priviligium Johannis N. 
pro Luxov. Monast. (about 640 :) see Mab. Annal. O. S. B., 1. 689 f ) ; Jonas 
always avails himself of the same form of the name, although the spelling 
Columba was not unknown to him (Vita Columbani 6). Since then, the 
name in the latter form (Columba) occurs but rarely." 

EXCERPT II. 

Otto Seebass not only concerns himself with a critical examination 
of the writings of Columban of unquestioned authority, but on page 33 
of his dissertation, and in Part II, says : ^' We must now first prove the 
ground on which we are to conduct our researches in turning to the two 
other writings, in which Columban appears as a monastic law-giver." 
There is a question whether the so-called Regula Coenobialis Columbani 
and the Liber Col. de poenitentiarum mensura (collection of the degree of 
poDnitential exercises), were really written by our Bangor-Scottish Abbot. 
Ebrard with great force denies his authorship. 

' O. Seebaas, p. 28. ' O. Seebaas, Footnote, p. 3. 



^' If it can be admitted that the chief points of proof of the genuine- 
ness of the coBuobial-rules (eating rales) with which we have first and 
specially to do, have been brought forward by Loof (who here, in this 
regard cannot accept the preparatory researches of Hertel and Loenig), it 
seems only due to the importance of the question ^ that the proving be 
conducted with the most limitedj^amount of the most perfect material. 
We, therefore, keep essentially our manner of inquiry the same as we had 
written it down before knowing of LooFs treatise.'* 



EXCERPT III. 

The manner in which Jonas speaks ' of the Rule of Columban is a 
proof that he did not consider the ^^Begula Monastica " as simply pertaining 
to the government of monastics, but also containing other directions and 
precepts ol a disciplinary nature. Tlie 33d cap. is particularly instructive 
in tliis connection. Brunhild incurs tiie anger of the Bishops of Bur- 
gundy, who said she was disgi*aced because she lowered in popular esti- 
mation her religion and the civil status of those rules which she had given 
over to the monks to be guarded by them. 

Why should Brunhild have attacked the Rule of Columban if it only 
consisted o( sentences from the ^* Regula Monastica ? " As King Theoderich 
himself heaps reproaches on Columban because of his monastic arrange- 
ments, the latter thus answers him: ''If you ever even now attempt to 
destroy what has been bound together by the monastic regulations . . • 
and if you come to undermine the discipline that you may destroy the 
cloister of God's servants, and disgrace their rule and discipline, etc." 
Could it have been possible to speak of the "habenis^" (of a rule prescrib- 
-^ng a special monastic discipline) when only those generally ethical pre- 
cepts of the regula mon. which were recommendatory rather than com- 
manding were recognized as the Rule ? 

These brief notes give but glimpses into the high German criticism of 
the originality and authenticity of the writings of the Saint. 

* Like the good historian that he is, Otto Seebass annoonoes his intention of going to 
the primary authorities for his proofs, p. 89. 

'Jonas, Vita Oolmnbani, Gap. ii. p. 38. 

^"Si sicut nnnc-nsque sub regpilaris habenis oonstriotum fuit, yiolare oonaris, etc. 
. . . — et si venisti ut servorum Dei Gcenobia destruas et regpilareum disoiplinam mac- 
ules." Jonas, Vita Golumbani, Gap. xxxiii. 
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Dr. Otto SeebasB has a learning tliat is profound, but in liis anxiety 
to show the fallacy of the reasoning of other scholars, he loses sight of the 
object for which he puts his pen to his paper. On the other hand he takes 
us into paths and introduces us to questions taken up by other scholars 
which clearly prove how extremely valuable to the true understanding of 
this period of history are the writings of Columban and how closely they 
have been studied by German ciitics. Here, ngsiin, I can only show the 
direction in which effort might be made, but am not able to give the re- 
sults. 

COLUMBAN AND ELOQUENCE. 

Wk pass from the consideration of the life of Columban and a glance 
at the importance of his literary work to what, without doubt, was his 
chief attraction. 

Guizot ^ tells us that Columban was the most illustrious of the mis- 
sionaries in France between the sixth and eighth centuries. What alone* 
could give him this high position? We answer, that his preaching lifted 
him into such rank. It was not a worldly-wise presiching. His successes, 
and they were enormous, were accompanied by resistance and trouble. 
He preached the reformation of manners and the zeal of faith without 
troubling himself about the consequences ; he quarreled with Princes 
and Bishops, ^'Casting the Divine Fire on all sides without troubling 
himself about the conflagration." The reason for it is very plain : Co- 
lumban never hesitated to speak the truth. 

The sermons of modern times often have a character more literary 
than practical. The orator aspires far more to beauty of language, to the 
intellectual satisfaction of his hearers, than to turn them to the Lord 
their God by means of real results, true reformation and lasting con 
version. Columban had no anxiety to make well-rounded and melliflu 
ous sentences. He evidently gave no attention to the art of combining.* 
images of thought or elaborate metaphor. He sought the facts ; he 
emphasized the need of action ; he clothed in different words the same 
general round of Doctrine and Morals. He had no fear of repetition, 
familiarity, or even vulgarity. 

His power was not only in eloquence but it was deeply religious. Tin 
flight of imagination, 2 the rigorous application of principles, the warfare 

> Hist, of Civilization in France, n. 113. 
'Gnizot, Hist, of OiWlization in France, n. 113. 



declared against all vain and hypocritical compromises, give to the words 
of the preacher that passionate authority which may not always and 
surely reform the soul of his hearers, but which dominates over them and 
for some time, at least, exercises paramount sway over their conduct and 
life. The first example of his eloquence has already been given at some 
length in the chapter upon France. To understand his indignation against 
Theoderich we must remember that Columban spent his life waging a 
relentless warfare in defense of the purity and dignity of Christian 
marriage. 

Example of his preaching : 

^' Do not suppose that it suffices for us to fatigue the lust of our body 
with fasts and vigils if we do not also mortify or reform our manners. 

^^ To mortify the flesh if the soul fructifies not, is to labor incessantly 
over the earth without making it produce any harvest ; it is to construct 
a statue of gold outside and of mud within. To what purpose were it to 
go far abroad to make war, if the interior be left a prey to ruin ? What 
would be said of the man who should dig all around his vineyard and 
leave it inside full of brambles and bushes ? 

* * A religion consisting merely of gestures and movements of the body 
is vain, the suffering of the body alone is vain, the care wliich a man takes 
ot his exterior is vuia, if ho does not also watch and take care of his soul. 

**True piety resides in the humility not of the body but the heart. 
To what purpose are those combats wliich ai'e fought with the passions by 
the servants when they live in peace with the Master ? It no more suffices 
any man to hear the virtues spoken of or to read of them. Is it by words 
alone that a man cleanses his house of filth ? Is it without labor and 
without sweat that a daily work can be accomplished 1 Therefore, 
strengthen yourselves and cease not to combat. No one obtains the 
crown unless he has courageously fought."^ 

This is a remarkable piece of writing at a time when fasts, mortifica- 
tions and austerities of all kinds were multiplied in the interior of monas- 
teries. In liis deep sincerity the Abbot of Luxeuil saw that the danger of 
the monastic life was in its way as terrible as the baseness of worldly 
effeminacy. 

Moutalembert then' gives excerpts from Columban' s letter written to 
his followers as he was about to embark at Nantes. The famous historian 
says that this letter contains ^^ some of the finest and proudest words that 

' Bt. Oolaiu. lust., 2 BibL Pair., VoL XIL, p. 10. * Monks of liio Wost, XL 2G9. 
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Christian genius has ever produced." The letter is written in Latin and 
is edited by Gkdiandus. ^^^ I had at first purposed to write unto Thee, my 
dearest Attains, a letter filled with lamentations, but knowing well that 
thy own heart is filled with cares, I change my thoughts and seek to dry 
thy tears rather than cause them to flow. . . . After all, what has 
happened to me has not even the charm of novelty. Is it not what I have 
preached every day 1 Was there not in olden times an exceeding wise 
Philosopher who was thrown into prison because against the world he 
maintained a belief in but one God? Are not the Gospels filled with all 
that should encourage us ? 

'^ For this purpose alone they are written ; for this is the truth of the 
Gospel that true disciples of Christ follow Him transfixed with His Cross. 
There are many carnal dangers. Learn the reason for the struggle, the 
great reward. You do not know the strength of the enemy and the 
freedom of our choosing between virtue and its vice. If you take away 
the liberty of a choice you also take away the worthiness of the final 
reward. As I am writing a messenger comes^to me to say that the ship 
is ready. 

^^My^love clouds my mind and consequently what I have written is 
confused. I wish to say it all in a few lines and I have failed. Adieu, 
my precious hearts, pray for me that I may live in God.'' 

I must refer to the extracts which have puzzled historians, not because 
they doubt their authenticity, but because some place Columban as an 
ardent advocate of Rome, while others declare that these words make him 
a schismatic, an enemy to the Papal power. 

These extracts are to be found in Migne, Section 9, Patril. Lat., LXXX. 
279, and in letters to Pope Boniface lY. 

Speaking of his relation to the Holy See, Montalembert says:' ^^If 
some traces of the harsh independence of his race and the frank boldness 
of his character are to be found in his language . . . nothing implied 
the slightest doubt of the supreme authority of the Roman See." 

^' He says expressly that the pillar of the Church stands always firm 
at Rome ; he expressly entitles the Pope the pastor of pastors and the 
Prince of the Chiefs . . . whose duty it is to march himself at the 
head of the soldiers of God." • 

Very different is the testimony of Robertson.^ Quoting also from the 

• Bibl. Vet6r. Patr., VoL XIL, p. 347. •Monks of the West, EL 285. 

'Episile T.'ad Bonilaoiam Papam lY. ; ^[HistoTy of the Ghrisiiaii Church, n. 405. 



fifth letter to Boniface he shows how Colnmban sets the Church of Jeru- 
salem above that of Kome. ''You," he says to Boniface, ''are almost 
heavenly ^ and Kome is the head of the Churches in the world, saving the 
special prerogative of the place of the Lord's resurrection." 

Writing in this same epistle, he justifies' the refusal of many of the 
Bishops of North Italy to communicate with the Papal chair. The prin- 
ciples which Columban lays down show that he had no notion of accepting 
the Papal theory, for he says to the Pope: "Rightly do your Juniors 
resist you, and rightly do they refuse to communicate with you." • 

Again, "I confess that I lament over the reputation of the chains of 
S. Peter in this country (of Northern Italy). ... I speak freely 
to our Master, to the pilot of the vessel of the Church, and I say to them 
watch and despise not the humble advice of the strangers." 

I conclude then that the language of Columban stamps him as one 
who did not acknowledge entirely the authority of the Roman Church. I 
will finish this brief examination of Columban' s eloquence by quoting his 
epistle to Fredolius, which is of interest not only from a poetical, but from 
an historical standpoint, as it indicates Columban' s probable age. 

'' Haeo tibi dicturam moribus oppressus aoerbis 
Cor|K)ro quoB fragilo pateor iristiquo sonecia 
Nam duni pncoipiti labiintur tempora cursu 
Nuno ad Olyinpiadis tor sonao yonimus aiinos 
Omnia prseterunty fngit irreparabile tempus 
Vive, vale, laetus, trisiique memento senectse." 

Each Olympiad is four years in duration — "ter senae" is thrice six 
years each — so it would be 18 x 4 = 72 years, and that is the age given in 
the "Histoire Litteraire," and as all agree that Columban died in 616 a.d. 
he was, therefore, bom in 643 a.b. 

S. COLUMBAN AND S. AUGUSTINE 

Thb foregoing pages are an attempt to prove the heavy debt owed by 
I^nce, Italy, Germany and Switzerland to the Keltic church and its 
Irish missionary. With the struggle between the Roman and Keltic 
churches in England we have nothing to do ; yet, the struggles of the 

'Epistle i, Beciion 3. 'Fuller : Primitive Saints and the See of Borne, pp. 819-820. 
•Epist. V. Ad Bonifacium Papain IV. Migno, Section 9, Patril. Lat, LXXX. 279. 
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Keltic church both iu England and on the Continent have a connecting link 
which has not been noticed by historians except in an indirect way. 

First let us look at the link between France and England, which is 
universally acknowledged. 

(a) Intercourse with the Continent was first resumed in Kent, when 
its King married Bertha, a Frankish Princess, and daughter of Hildebert, 
King of Paris. She was a Christian, and Bede tells us that a Frankish 
Bishop, Liuthard of Senlis,^ had been sent as her chaplain. To the king- 
dom of Kent came S. Augustine early in 597. On Wliitsunday the 
King presented himself for baptism in an old Roman churcli which had 
been fitted up as Bertha^ s chapel. 

The influence of Bertha was an undoubted factor in the baptism of 
her husband and the success of the Roman mission in Kent. 

(b) It was in 696 when the missionaries headed by Augustine had 
reached Provence, and heard more than they had dreamed possible of the 
hard, fierce nature of the Saxons, and realized the obstacles involved in 
their ignorance of the Saxon tongue. They went back to Rome and 
returned to Qaul armed witli letters to tlie Bislio]>s of Lyons, Marseilles, 
Aries, Yienne, Autun and Aix. Gregory also commended them to Theod- 
erich and Theodobert, the boy kings of Burgundy and Austrasia, and to 
Brunhild, their grandmother and the widow of Sigeburt I. 

The letter to the Bishop of Lyons has been given by Bede, and 
Kitchin gives Hallam's Middle Ages for authority that Brunhild gave 
valuable aid to S. Augustine. 

^^ Vitalized by these letters or made as staunch as oaks,"' Augus- 
tine and his companions resumed their journey and traveled by Aix 
Aries, and Lyons, to the Burgundian Court at Chalons (696), where 
Theoderich lived. They also visited Rheims and Tours, whose historian 
Bishop died 696. Tliey were kindly received by Fredegonde, fin* her sou 
Clotaire II, at Paris ; spent the winter 696-697 in Gaul, and crossed to 
Britain in the spring of 697.' 

In 698 Augustine had occasion to send Laurentius, then a priest of 
the Church, to Rome for further instructions. In 604-606, Laurentius 
began his Arch-episcopate, with strenuous efforts to extend the founda- 
tions of the Church in Britain,^ both by means of constant exhortation 

1 Bede, Eooles. Hist, I. 25. * Bede, I. 25. 

^ These facts and dates are taken direotly from Oanon Mason's '* Mission of S. Augus- 
tine/' Cambridge University Press, 1897. * Bede, Eocles. Hist., II. i. 



and the example of pious activity. It was part of the Archbishop's plan 
to expend his pastoral care upon the Scottish tribes who inhabited Ire- 
land, particularly, because they celebrated Easter according to the old 
Cycle which S. Patrick' had brought with him from Gaul. ^^ Before we 
knew the facts," says Laurentius in his letter to the Lord Bishops and 
Abbots throughout the land of Scots, ''we thought the Scots must be bet- 
ter than the Britons ; through Bishop Dagan, however, who came to this 
island and through the Abbot Columban, who came to Gaul, we have 
learned that the Scots are in no way different from the Britons." 
Through personal acquaintance with Dagan, who refused to eat with 
them and perhaps through personal acquaintance with Columban, who 
had now, for about fifteen years, been presiding over three monasteries in 
the wild country of Yosges, the Archbishop formed his opinion, or may 
have learned from some Gallic Bishop, who had recently visited the 
Abbot of Luxeuil, how strong was the latter' s resolve against any con- 
formity to their (Roman) practice of keeping Easter. It was in 698 that 
Laurentius was sent from Britain through Gaul on his way to Rome. 

Where was Columban at that timet In Luxeuil. In those days the 
pious name and renown of the Abbot were at their height. In those days, 
the Paschal question was one which most sorely vexed Augustine, and 
Hurely the most natural tiling for Laurentius, passing tlirougli Gaul, 
would be to see the man whose different usage was beginning to be known 
and commented upon. Again, in 606, Laurentius, now Archbishop, wrote 
in his own name '^to their most dear Lords and Brothers, the Bishops 
and Abbots throughout all Ireland, entreating them to be at one in Cath- 
olic observance throughout the whole world." 

Again, in 610, Mellitus, Bishop of London, was sent to Rome by 
Laurentius to consult concerning the British Mission. Ue must have 
passed through Gaul over the same path as Laurentius, and at that time 
Columban was high in favor with Clot^aire, and just about to set forth on 
his mission to Bregentz. 

(c) Wliile this part of early British history may be an old stoiy, yet 
we have told it again in order to place it alongside of Continental 
history. 

Columban and his monks lived in Gaul and knew Theoderich, Theod- 
obert and Clotaire eleven years before Augustine and his monks came to 
the same courts, and went through many of the same cities. Both 

* Poolor, Short History of the Clinrcli of Irelnud, Belfast, 1890. 
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Augustine and Laurentius traveled over the same cities*of Gaul, as did 
Columban. 

While the Roman missionaries were presenting their letters from 
Gregory to the Gaulish Kings and Bishops, is it very far distant from the 
facts to assume that Augustine heard of a great mission of the Keltic 
Church 1 What would be more natural for the Gaulish Bishops than to 
tell of the name of a man who was at the head of the Keltic Church by 
virtue of his mission and character 1 Might not the knowledge of these 
old Christian churches, situated in the land that he once thought Pagan, 
have been a reason to deter him and send him back to Gregory for more 
instructions t 

Tliere is no tmce of any surprise that the Christian Church was found 
in Britain. There is, on the contrary, a severity in dealing with the 
members of the British Church that might indicate a secret disappoint- 
ment that Britain already knew of Jesus Christ, and also, a determina- 
tion in S. Augustine, foreign to the spirit of Gregory's directions, to take 
all the credit to himself, and not respect the Welsh or Keltic influence. 

In 508, Laurentius was sent to Rome with letters. Bede says that the 
Pope replied without delay, but these replies are dated in the summer of 
601. How are we to explain the interval t 

We know that they had urgent church affairs in Gaul ^ to be dealt 
with. In 602, Columban was arraigned before a synod of Gaulish Bishops 
for his heterodox usage of keeping Easter, in which, of course, he adhered 
to the old Bangor Rule. Summoned to the synod Columban excused him- 
self and wrote : 

^^I am not the author of this difference (between the Keltic and Ro- 
man Cliurch). I come as a stranger into this land for the sake of our 
common Lord and Saviour Christ. I beseech you by this common Lord 
who shall judge us all to allow me to live in silence, in peace and in char- 
ity as I have lived for twelve years beside the bones of my seven departed 
brethren. 

^^ Let Gbul receive into her bosom all those who, if they deserve it, 
will be received into the Kingdom of Heaven." 

Did Laurentius and his companions attend the synod t Was his 
presence a reason for the absence of Columban ? Would it not have been 
of interest to see and hear this dispute between the Keltic and Gaulish 

1 Gregory, Ep. ix. lOG-116. 



churches — a dispute that was identical with the one now being waged be- 
tween English and Roman ? 

From the letters of Laurentius to the Irish, it is possible to infer that 
his policy toward the Keltic Church was one greatly differing from the 
harsh manner of Augustine ; that Augustine and Columban knew of each 
other's mission ; and that Laurentius, by his knowledge of the Paschal^ 
controversy in Gaul and, possibly, by a personal visit to Columban, was 
able to deal more intelligently with his own people. 

It is only necessary to quote the ultimatum of Augustine to the 
British Bishops upon their refusal to accept the famous points^ : ^^ If ye 
will not have peace with us as brethren, ye shall have war with us as 
enemies ; if ye will not preach the way of life to the Angles, ye shall 
suffer at their hands the vengeance of death." This conference must have 
been held in 601. 

Curiously enough, in France the Bishops were occupied in charging 
Columban with his refusal to accept the Roman calculation of Easter, 
the mode of performing Holy Baptism and cooperation in preacliing. 

Columban' s answer, quoted on page 66, is in splendid contrast to 
Augustine's unfortunate utterance, through which he has been propheti- 
cally responsible for certain deeds of blood. 

(d) In conclusion, we must recognize that the Bangor Rule of Life, 
though most severe, produced a meekness of character in the fiery Keltic 
nature that is amazing, and is in wonderful contrast to the more moder- 
ate Benedictine Rule which produced the arrogance of a S. Augustine.' 
Many years later, when Theodore decided that S. Chadd, on account of 
his ordination by Welsh Bishops, should be removed from the See of 
York, S. Chadd accepted the decision and said : '^ I never thought myself 
worthy of the office ; all unworthy — at the bidding of others I took it." ' 
It is necessary to state most emphatically that the Keltic Church had, 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, signified its adhesion to the doctrine of 
the Nicene Creed.^ Tlie testimony of the distinguished historian, who 
was a devout Romanist, will be of value. '^ Primitive Ireland was pro- 
foundly and unchangeably Catholic in doctrine, hvi separated from Rome 
in various points of discipline and liturgy."' 

1 Bede, Eocles. Hist., IL 2. 
2 Sir J. Bamsej: « Foundations of England," I. 178-179, Note. 
'Neqne nn nnqnam hoc esse dignnm arbitrabor, sed obedientia causa Jussns. 
^ Athauasius. * Moutalcmbort, II. 
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Tlie Keltic strain of Aideii, Ciithbert and Cliadd it} a part of the in- 
heritance of the English Church of this day. The Roman mission was 
exotic.^ The triumph of Whitby, while a victory for Rome and the or- 
dered form of the Episcopate in Mission and Jurisdiction, nevertheless 
was a defeat in the matter of the permanent hold ^that the Roman Church 
had over the hearts and minds of the English people. 

At the end of the seventh century the Keltic Church still dominated 
and ruled all England save Kent, East Anglia, Wessex and Sussex ; and 
of these, Sussex was heathen ; Wessex was under a Bishop in (}allican 
orders and in communion with the British Church ; so that Kent and East 
Anglia were the only two provinces tliat remained in Rome^s control. 

North Wales remained independent until the end of the eighth 
century; Cornwall until the tenth; Scotland until the middle of the 
eleventh, and Ireland did not surrender until nearly the middle of the 
twelfth. The Roman occupation of the British Church was really of but 
four centuries, from the twelfth to the sixteenth. In other words, for 
four centuries the English Church, with the inherited Keltic strain in their 
Episcopate, was forced to yield to the teiTitorial and political i>owor of 
Rome. 

For the work of primary conversion to Christianity, the Irish, by 
their poetic fervor, their command of language and their unlimited faith 
in signs and wonders, were especially fitted. Such was their energy that 
between the fifth and eighth centuries they had entered Gaul, Italy, 
Switzerland and Germany ; they even reached Iceland. And the Keltic 
Church reached from Ireland to Spain, from the Atlantic to the Danube, 
from Iceland to Italy. 

Think of the enormous part of this work accomplished by Columban. 
Let justice be given to this Irish missionary, whose stem morality, lofty 
piety and wonderful activity, in one of the darkest of the Christian cen- 
turies, is as a lode-star in imitation of his Great Lord and Saviour, who 
was a light to lighten the Gentiles and to Guide their feet into the Way 
of Peace ! 

>Bp. Doane in Ohnroh Olub Leoture, **Tbe Keliio Church." 
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NOTES FROM THE BOLLANDISTS 

In my preface I spoke of the interest taken by Messingham and 
Mabillon,' and also by the editors of the New Series of the BoUandist 
Acta Sanctorum, Vol. VII, p. 866, the 26th of October, in the lives of S. 
Gull and Columban. 

The following notes are fragmentary from necessity and not from 
choice, yet they bear chiefly upon disputed historical points and thus are 
full of interest to the student. 

Mabillon is the editor of Strabo's Life of S. Gall, and says that 
Columban did go to Britain by ship and thence pass over into Gaul.' 

Mabillon also edited the life of S. Columban by Jonas, and gives an 
important note, which I have translated as follows : 

"'These more recent authorities who place the coming of Columban 
into Gaul before the year fi70 a.d., compute twenty yeai's, not from the 
entrance of Columban into the solitude of the Vosges, but from the first 
month of the Foundation of the Luxeuil Monastery which they connect 
(illigant) with the year 590. They say that twenty yeara before tlie 
Luxeuil Foundation, Columban built the monasteries of Anegray and 
Fontaines. Tnily does Jonas speak fluently of the delay of Columban in 
the * wilderness of the Vosges which is near to Luxeuil.' " * 

Therefore, Columban came into Gaul a little before 690, and having 
completely traversed the wilderness of the Vosges, fixed his abode for n 
short time at Anegray and Fontaines. 

Then he was exiled in the twentieth year after his residence (incola- 
tum) in the desert — that is in 610. This is undisputed (constat), because 
three years after Theodobert and Theoderich were killed and Clotairr 
reigned in 613. 

Certainly at nearly the same time when Augustine was sent into 
Britain by Pope Gregory, Columban came into Gaul, for from Laurentius, 
Archbishop of Britain, we read that ^'from Bishop Dagan who came to 
this island (Britain) and through the Abbot Columban who came to Gaul. 

* Aotn Sauct. Ord. S. Boned. ' I. 218 (Venico, 1733). ' Gap. zxxviii, p. 18 

* Gap. xxxviii. *'So twenty years after he had come to this place." He mnst mean 
having determined what locations were at all suitable. While both facts are true, yet tht 
roiisouiug is very bod. 
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we have learned that the Scots are not at all difTereiit in their ways from 
the Britons.'' * 

Now from the New BoUandists : 

Acta Sanctorum, October, Vol. VII, pt. ii. p. 866, we read of a dis- 
cussion entitled ^^ the time of the coming of Columban into Gaul." 

There is a question among learned men concerning this time, and we 
undertake this discussion because the life of Columban abounds in so 
many investigations (or inquiries). 

Coin tins, in his ^' Annals of France," ' says that Columban came into 
Qaul 668. It seems that the same opinion is followed (in part) in a Com- 
mentary of Columban' s life in the Memorabilia of German History, when 
Columban' s arrival in France is given in the reign of Sigeburt, between 
661 and 676 (according to the notes in italics placed in the margin of the 
work). 

In defense of this opinion, namely, that Columban came in Sigeburt's 
reign, Cointius gives two reasons : 

lie says that (1) all the older writers show that Sigeburt was a patron 
of Columban and his followers. To this the Editor of tlie Now Bollaudists 
rejoins : 

^^ Indeed I do not see why Cointius gave such importance to his 
opinion, for he himself afterwards confesses that the name of Sigeburt had 
crept wrongly into the text and that he wished the name of Gontran to be 
substituted for it" And he adds, ^^for Gontran and not Sigeburt held 
the power in Burgundy from 661 to 693. • In place of Sigeburt put 
Gontran (he says) ^^ because the places in which Columban built were in 
Burgundy, and they pertained to Gontran, the brother of the aforesaid 
Sigeburt." 

From these admissions of Cointius we may well dismiss this first 
reason. 

''But," says Cointius (2), ''there is a second reason which seems to 
persuade us that Columban came to Gaul in 668. The public records 
(tabulse) at Luxeuil state that Columban came to the Galilean shores in 
the seventh year of the reign of King Sigeburt, or the seventh year of the 
reign of Gontran, King of Burgundy ! " 

* Bede, Eccles. Hist., II. iy. Scoios uero per Doganum Episcopum in hanc, quam 
snperios memoraTimuB, inBolam et Golmnbannm Abbatam in Gallia nenientem nihU dia- 
crepare a Brettonibua in eornm oonversatione didioimua. ^ II, Section 6, p. 98. 

'Both brothers began to reign in their respectiye kingdoms in 561. 
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^' This evidence," says the BoUandist Editor, ^^ is not as important as 
it looks, for the Sammorthani themselves have added to their public 
records a note, which says that if their records are true, then they ought 
to be believed ! " Tliis insinuation is strong enough to throw suspicion 
upon the authenticity of the Record. 

^^ Finally, since in preceding pages,^ we have without doubt proved 
that S. G^U was born not before 660 ; and was not priested at Bangor 
Monastery until 680, or before he came to Gaul, therefore, Columban 
with his twelve companions, of whom Gall was one, could not have come 
out of Ireland until some time after 680 A. d." 

''But others," says Cointius, ''believe that 668 is the correct date, 
and among them is John Ruyn, canon of the Church of S. Deodatus (dept. 
of Yosges), a man who has collected in one book the sacred memories of 
the Yosges and published them in 1633." 

Although Cointius cites this opinion in his favor, yet the praiseworthy 
author nevertheless cites a contrary opinion I 

"Ancient writers," says John Ruyn, "have left the fairly trust- 
worthy statement that Columban had come to the Yosges in the year 697. 
Although at that time it was a horrid and uninhabited wilderness. 

"I am willing to confess' (lubeus fateor) that in all probability, the 
date 607 w<as an error, since it is universally agreed that the Luxeuil 
Foundation was 690." 

But whether or not, 697 is not 668, and it is certain that nearly all 
students reject Cointius' s authority. 

Since the coming of Columban cannot be ascribed to the reign of 
Sigeburt, it pleases other authorities to say that Columban came during 
the reign of Hildebert II, King of Austrasia from 676 to 693, and of 
Burgundy from 693 to 696. 

In the life of S. Salaburg, an unknown writer (without giving any 
reason for it) cites the life of Columban by Jonas and says: "A noble 
and famous man, Columban coming from Ireland built the great monastery 
of Luxeuil owing to the great zeal and labor of Hildebert II." 

Therefore it seems that the error of Jonas has been corrected by an 
unknown author who is most skilful in the interpretation of Galilean 
affairs I 

Note : (Leaving for a moment the criticism of the BoUandist Editor, 
which is tedious and lengthy, I point out that Hildebert only became 

' Acta Sanctorum, VII. 8G0, Now Series. '^ Uorc the Editor is spoakiDg. 
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King of Burgundy in 603, and tliat the Bollundist Editor gives ample 
proof that Oolnmban had already been in Gaul for at least three years 
before that time.) 

We now pass to a consideration of the dates of Columban's exile : 
Mabillon, Pagio, the writer of the life of S. Agilns, all agree in thinking 
that it took place in 610 a. d. Fr6d6gaire rather leans to the year 609i 
saying that Colnmban was exiled in the fourteenth year of the reign of 
King Theoderich, but the majority believe 610 was the year. 

All agree that Clotaire was King over all France in 613, and, there- 
fore, the exile of Columban cannot be moved from 610,Sfrom which date 
we were able to fix upon 600 as the date of the Luxeuil Foundation. 

But is it true that Columban came into Gaul as late as 6901 

Lanigan^ and Mabillon^ say, in effect, that as soon as Columban 
came — that is, in the same year — the Luxeuil Foundation was begun. 
Notwithstanding the agreement of so many eminent authorities, '^ I 
believe," says the Bollandist Editor, ^Hhat the desert of the Yosges, con- 
cerning which Jonas speaks, and the wilderness of Luxeuil, are two dif- 
ferent ])1aces and not one ]>lace.'' 

Certainly the wilderness of Luxeuil ought not to be extended to the 
whole of the Yosges Mountains. And from the life of S. Agilus, we know 
that as many as twenty men, at stated times, were turned away from 
entering the Luxeuil foundation. This statement ought to be insisted 
upon all the more, because the narrative of Jonas himself places or seems 
to indicate a certain interval between the coming of Columban and the 
Luxeuil foundation.^ 

(Here follow many detailed arguments concerning the length of Co- 
lumban' s stay in Anegray.) 

Lanigan bases his opinion upon the opinion of Mabillon, for he 
writes: * ^^ Mabillon in the Benedictnie Annals makes no mention of the 
date 686, and supposes that Luxeuil was founded not many months after 
Columban' s arrival, and so do we think, for several other dates in Colum- 
ban's history can scarcely be reconciled with that date ;" but in answer to 
ibift statement, the Editors of the BoUandists assert that there is nothing 
'^ ttl0 life of Columban which interferes with the date 686 ! ^ 

m. Hist, IL 905. ' Acta Sanot. Ord. S. Bened. (S. QaUo). 

I Ch^ ziii. While al Anegray a fever attacked one of the Britons. 

muL, XL see. 

ilj aaiertion against assertion and is far below the dignity of an historical 
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But Jonas says, ^ at this time '' he led his life in the same solitude in 
a rocky cave and, as was his custom, when a feast day of the Lord or a 
Saint's day came, to separate himself from the companionship of others 
and to go off to these hidden places, so that, with a mind freed from the 
harassment of cares he might be ready for any religious thoughts ; he was 
so attenuated from lack of food that he scarcely seemed alive." 

Such a custom as this, says the Bollandist Editor, sufficiently shows 
that Columbau made a longer delay in the desert of Anegray than his 
coming into Luxeuil the same year that he came to Gaul could agree 
with (coalescore). 

He who came first as a stranger, and little by little increased his repu- 
tation, at last attracted a great number of men who, under his direction, 
declared their intention of leading the monastic life, and this was the 
reason why Luxeuil was finally built. ''It is clear," at last says the 
Editor, '' that Columban came into Gaul not later than 686 a.d." 

Concerning the time of Columban' s arrival and his stay in Gaul : The 
•anonymous writer of the life of S. Gall, and also Strabo's Life of S. Gall, 
state that Columban remained in Germany three years. This statement 
cannot be true for this reason: Columban was not exiled before 610. 
After a journey over a great part of Gaul, was it possible that after a 
delay at Clotaire's Court, in Paris, he was able to reach Germany 
and Theodobert at the end of the same year? And then it is again 
argued that after the battle of Cologne, ^ Columban went into Italy, and so 
he could have remained in Germany and Switzerland no more than two 
years 1 

These notes, referred to by Montalembert, extend over fifteen closely 
printed pages in folio, and many more matters are discussed tliere than I 
liave been able to follow. 

They will amply repay an exhaustive study, for they represent the 
critical historical spirit of the times. 

The names of the Bollandist Editors are, Joseph Yandermoere and 
Joseph Vanhuke. 

*Oap. xtI. '612 a. d. 
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